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‘The Man Behind the Gun Ths Desire Stoker 


with the 
4 Threshermen 


You harvested your grain when it 
was ripe, not while it was turning 
or when it was overripe, but you 
put the binder in the field just the 
day the grain was ready to cut. 


With the Four Threshermen of a 
Nichols & Shepard Thresher on 
your farin, you can thresh the same 
way, just the day the grain is right, 
while each kernel is bright and 
plump. The Four Threshermen, 
the Big Cylinder, che Man Behind 
the Gun, the Steel Winged Beater, 
and the Beating Shakers, send all 
your grain to the wagon box and 
not to the straw pile. 


Send for this. book, that tells you 
how the Four Threshermen will 
make sure this year that your grain 
is threshed before it gets so dry that 
it shells gr so wet that it sprouts 
in the shock. It is free, a post card 
brings it. 


NIGHOLS ¢ SHEPARD COMPANY 


Threshers 
296 Marshall Street 
BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 


How A Good Thresher 
Is Buill i ia 





Tractors 


Send for 
‘your copy 


The book: “How 
a Good Thresher 
ie Builk"’ is free to 
farmers. Contains 
interesting facts of 
the Nichols @ 
ShepardThreshers. 


SHEPARD COMPANY 





This Issue and the Next 











laces! ace Threshing time 
means a lot of 
work bok ail py us. The farm women have 
a big job keeping the men well fed. Miss 
Wylie told us the job wasn’t half as hard 
as we thought if it was properly handled, 
£0 we induced her to tell our readers 
some of the ways to handle thé eating 
problem. We are gure every housewife 
will be interested in her article on page 
3, ‘‘When the Thresher Whistle Blows.” 


CORN July isg the, month that 
WEATHER that means so rich to the 
Iowa corn crop. H. A. Wallace is start- 
ing in this issue.his analysis of the weath- 
er and the corit crop. This is a feature 
that is worth examining and following. It 
will appear each week thruout the re- 
mainder of the growing season. Watch 
for it on page 5. ' 


SELLING POULTRY William Hirth, of 

PRODUCTS Missouri, has told 
in an interesting manner how Missouri 
markets eggs to the ativantage of the 
farmer. Mr. Hirth is vitally interested_in 
farmers and their problems and is a lead- 
er of farm workers in that section. Page 6. 


JULY FARM Here’s another installment 

JOBS of facts on farm work 
written by our readers. It’s a practical 
experience and worth examining to see 
how other farmers get their work done. 
Turn to page 7. 


HOW ee & A Another article from a 

HOG POOL? neighboring state will 
be found on page 7, where an account of 
Indiana's hog pooling is outlined. This 
is good material to look over. 


‘ baht - AUTO We had a lot of interesting 


letters from readers who 
had Asal auto trips and altho we have 
published the first prize winners, some of 
the other articles were so good we had to 
run them. If you want to get some good 
hot weather reading, look on page 8. 


AGRICULTURE On page 10 is an un- 
IN ARMENIA usual story. It concerns 
a country we have all heard about, Ar- 
menia. Frank W. Ober, who has done a 
lot to put the Near~East on its feét, has 
written us an interesting article on what 
is being done over there for folks who 
were Gown and out. 


PICNIC On the Hearts and Homes page 
MUSIC Miss Wylie runs a special ar- 
ticle on farm picnic musical programs. If 
you want to get some good pointers, look 
at this. It sounded good to us, and we 
hope it appeals to you. There’s also a 
short article on crochet work, 
ANOTHER BARN- Be sure the young- 

YARD STORY sters see the Barn- 
yard story picture on page 13. This is one 
of a series of picture stories that will 
appear from time to time in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


THE GRAIN MAR- You've seen accounts 

KETING CO. of this concern in the 
daily press and read what has happened 
to it. Be sure and read the editorial on 
page 5. Also, you will find something of 
interest relative to Secretary Jardine’s 
speech at Ames recently. The editorial 
pages have some exceptional material, we 
believe. 


THE NEXT H. A. Wallace will give a 
ISSUE complete report on the tax 
situation. The executive council will 
spend the week working on the matter. 
There will be several good hot weather 
features, but we want to surprise you. 
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Hold your grain for peak ae. 

Midwest Steel Grain Bin 

Protects your cash crop against fire, rats, 

weather,ete, Easily set up rigid. Can be 

moved into field for thres ing. Farmers 
| pad i with high quality, low price, pre- 

freight -y new profit sharing plan, 

rite for free folder and details, 

eeausT oven eacnects 62., 24 Produce Exch. Bldg. , Kansas City, Mo, 


Make Money Crushing 


Limestone on the Farm 


























Sell eurplus. Save time, freight, hauling! 
~ LIMESTONE PULVERIZERS 
Can to meet 


your exact M1] 
‘to make money. Low prices. Catalog free, 
1. 8. SEDBERRY. 0. 817-5 Exchange Ave., Chicagt 


Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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Insist on Northland 


Insure Better Lubrication 


HENEVER you find an article that does its work 

better and lasts longer than similar articles, you 
remember that article. When buying, you ask for it by 
name. 


That is why the automobile driver who uses North- 
land soon gets the Northland habit. Whenever he 
needs oil, he says, “Give me Northland.” For him, no 
“‘Just-as-good-oil” will do. His experience has shown 
that he gets more miles from his car, as well'as from 
the oil, because of the complete lubrication which this 
superior motor oil assures. 


For the sake of your motor, insist on Northland Oil. 
No ordinary oil can give the lubrication that has been 
provided in Northland through careful selection of the 
crude and the refining processes. Smooth, steady opera- 
tion, increased power, freedom from carbon, from 
— and from needless repairs are the inevitable re- 
sults. 


The Three Steps in Developing 
Northland Superiority — 


1. Since quality in the finished product must depend on quality 
in the raw materials, nothing but pure Pennsylvariia crude—the 
highest grade oil in the world—is used in Northland. 


2. To bring out the natural lubricating abilit ty of this superior 
crude, thorough, careful filtration—the most effective method of 
refining Pennsylvania crude—is employed. 


8. In addition to filtration, Northland Oil is put through a special 
centrifugal force treatment to remove the last traces of impurity 
and to increase still further its lubricating power. 

This application to the best crude oil of the best 
processes known to science gives you an oil that in- 
sures better lubrication for your auto, your truck or 
your tractor. Buy it in quantity from the dealer who 
displays the Northland sign. He has 
the Northland chart and will furnish 
you the correct grade of Northland Oil 
for your motor, 


~eamea Shepherd Oil Co. 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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WHEN THE THRESHER WHISTLE BLOWS 


It Can Be a Happy Time Even for the Folks Who Cook the Meals 


By Josephine Wylie 


time they are not fancy or difficult of 
preparation. 





week ; dining tables out full length 
and fairly groaning; iwo kinds of 
eake, thick, juicy apple pie, new sweet 
corn in cream, fried chicken and gravy, 
huge voleanoes of mashed potatoes with 
eraters of hot butter slithering down 
‘em, string beans, fresh sliced tomatoes, 
pickles, coffee, or perhaps au iced drink 
—the threshing season is on. 

In spite of the fact that threshing is 
one of the most strenuous jobs during the 
whole year, it is nevertheless full of an- 
ticipation and enjoyment, for it is a 
time of good eats and plenty of them. 
And when the gang gathers ’round the 
table there’s a lot of pleasant banter 
passed along with all the delect able 
steaming dishes, 

There’s plenty of variety in the food, 
too. At Mrs. Brown’s one day, the Gra- 
ham place the next, and on thru the 
neighborhood of good cooks that back up 
the threshing gang. Mrs. Brown is sure 
to have those deep, fat plum pies for 
which she is famous. If she didn’t have 
them, some one of the boys would be 
gure to call out and ask for them. There 
is likely to be chicken, too, and a big 
bowl of cream gravy with biscuits swim- 
ming in it, for the best that there is is 
none too good for the thresherman. He 
is, in fact, a much feted fellow so far as 
good things to eat are concerned. 

Threshers by reputation are a hard 





Mashed Potatoes 


DINNER No. 1 


Pepper Cucumber Relish 
Graham Bread, White Bread, Butter 
Custard Pie 
Coffee or Iced Drink 





DINNER No. 3 
Chicken and Biscuits in Cream Gravy 
Cold Slaw 
Scalloped Tomatoes, Bread, Butter 
White Cake with Pineapple Icing 
Coffee or Iced Tea 


Baked Beans 


Apple Sauce 


The sealloped potatoes in Dinner No. 
1 are prepared a bit differently than the 
ordinary kind; but they are much tastier 


Scalloped Potatoes Meat Loaf _ easy _ fix in large py ice Me- 
: . H dium sized potatoes are cut in four pieces 
Sliced Tomatoes, Dressing each and boiled for fifteen minute or 
Creamed New Corn Beet Pickles until a little more than half done. For 
; a quantity of potatoes to serve twent 
Graham and White Bread, Butter to twenty-six people, about six or pics 
Green Apple Pie, Cheese cups of white sauce will be required for 
Coffee these sealloped potatoes. It should be 
of medium thickness, about three table- 
spoons of flour fo the eup of milk, and 
DINNER No. 2 enough butter is added so that it is a 
. smooth blend. Add seasoning and the 
’ Pot Roast of Beef, Brown Gravy hot, drained potatoes and turn at once 
Boiled Potatoes Green Beans Carrot Salad into a well greased baking dish. As the 


crust is almost the best part of this dish, 


\ and a large, shallow dripping pan serves 
the purpose well. Just before putting 
into the oven, sprinkle on grated cheese 
to a depth of nearly half an inch. Ba 
twenty minutes on the bottom of the 
oven. -There should be a golden brown 
crust when the dish is ready for the 
table. 

Cold or even moderately cool potatoes 
are not very appetizing, and if there are 
two tables to be served, it is better to 
have two separate baking dishes, put- 
ting them in the oven about fifteen min- 
utes apart. 











working and hearty eating lot, and no 
proud housewife stints on work or trou- 
ble in the preparation of the annual dinner for 
the threshing crew. All of the special dishes 
in the family are set out, and it is sometimes a 
matter of neighborhood competition to have 
the largest or at least the most tempting 
outlay, 

This is all right, of course. It would be too 
bad to do away with the feasting part of thresh- 
ing, and I am inclined to disagree with some 
of the foods writers who urge “cold meals for 
threshers or at any rate the preparation of hot 

weather dishes that take little time and energy 
im preparation. But it does seem sometimes 
that people overdo a good meal by serving too 
many things. 

There is in all of us a certain distaste for a 
conglomerate lot of food. It has been my expe- 
rience in cooking for threshers that a moderate 
variety of food prepared just as excellently as 
it is possible to prepare it and served attrac- 
tively, either hot or cold, as it is supposed to be, 
is fer better than a large variety. When too 
Many things are attempted for a single meal, 

Something is bound to suffer, either by being 














under-cooked or overdone, or else it will be 
served too soon in order to get it out of the way 
of other things, and lose its good, appetizing 
qualities thereby, 

- Another argument against a too haphazard 
collection of food is the health of the men. It 
is a well-known fact that the combination of 
heat, hard work and heavy food frequently 
causes discomfort and even sickness, With this 
in mind, it does seem altogether worth while 
that we should pay a little attention to the 
combinations of food we set out. 

Good food and plenty of it is better than a 
lot of food, and it is vastly better for the men, 
who will go back almost immediately to doing 
heavy works This need not discourage anyone 
from-serving any of the good main dishes that 
she has been accustomed to serving at this time, 
but it should discourage,a lot of the frills and 
little extra side dishes that it is not humanly 
possible to find room on the plate for, anyway. 

The three menus accompanying this article 
are suggestive of dinners that will be found 
to be good in combination and at the same 


os e. . 


Meat loaf prepared in large quantities 
always seems to be better than when 
just a small loaf is baked. ‘Do not take the 
meat which has already been ground by the 
butcher, but choose for the number aLove men- 
tioned about eight pounds of good round steak, 
three pounds of pork, and one pound of veal. 
Have all this ground together along with suf- 
ficient suet to make two cupfuls. To combine 
this, add six eggs unbeaten and six scant cups 
of eracker crumbs and about three-fourths of 
a cup of softened butter. Two tablespoons of 
crumbled leaf sage adds piquancy. Knead this 
all together thoroly and shape in loaves of 
about three or three and one-half pounds each, 
The smaller loaves bake better and more quick- 
ly than when made too large. Ordinary single 
loaf pans may be used or dripping pans. In® 
the latter case, two or more loaves may be put 
into the same pan. 

Creamed néw corn is quite a delicacy when 
actually cooked in cream and just a little milk. 
Cut the corn off the eob raw and put into a pan 
with enough cream to cover, with salt and pep- 
per added. Half milk may be used if necessary 
to economize on cream. (Concluded on page 10) 
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it is desirable to get the most possible~. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EGG MARKETING 


S WE have pointed out before, there is a 

splendid opportunity in Iowa for the de- 
velopment of a co-operative marketing system 
for handling eggs and poultry. Nothing has 
heen done in that field except in a local way. 
There seem to be no antagonistic interests that 
might bring a clash among farmers themselves 
on this issue. The growing habit of farm or- 
ganizations to work together on mutual prob- 
lems offers hope that something may be accom- 
plished soon. : 


The exact steps, of course, are for the farm 


erganizations themselves to decide. It seems 
to us, however, that they might well consider 
first the advisability of forming a joint com- 
mittee, to include representatives of the Farm 
Bureau, the Farmers’ Union, the Grange, the 
farmers’ elevators, the farmers’ creameries and 
the shipping associations. This committee could 
investigate the systems now in’ operation in 
Missouri and in Minnesota and work out a plan 
along similar lines for Iowa. 

Such a plan would probably include the for- 
mation of local stations, probably at elevators, 
creameries and the like, for the receiving of 
eggs and poultry. These products would be 
taken by truck or train to district warehouses, 
where grading and packing would take place. 
Sales would be directed by a central agency. 
Members would be signed up on the producer’s 
contract, and control would be in the hands of 
delegates from the different local units. 

Field work would probably be handled in 
“part by men sent out from headquarters and in 
part by general farm organizations. Contracts 
between the marketing association and the 
county or state units of the general farm or- 
ganizations would cover the work t» be done. 
This plan has already been tried out in some 
states and is being suggested for use in this 
state in connection with livestock selling agen- 
cies at the terminals. Where two or more gen- 
eral farm organizations operate in a county, 
the pay for field work would be based on the 
volume contributed by the members of each, Of 
course, in the initial stages of the organization, 
this field work would no doubt be done with- 
out charge in the interest of the movement. 

Towa farmers sometimes think of eggs and 
poultry as being a side issue. In aggregate 
volume, it is one of the great industries of the 
state. Big savings are possible thru co-opera- 
tion. There is no reason why the strong busi- 
ness and educational farm organizations of the 
state can not initiate a system that will get this 
extra money for Iowa farmers. 


® 





THE COST OF IMPERIALISM 


WITH a billion dollars of American money 
invested abroad annually to swell a total 
of foreign investments amounting already to 
about ten billions, the interest of some of our 
citizens is getting more and more keen in the 
internal affairs of relatively undeveloped na- 
tions. When a man has sunk a million or two 
in Mexico in the hope that he may get a return 
two or three times as great as he would if he 
lent the money to corn belt farmers, he is bound 
to worry about the adoption of federal regula- 
tions that imperil his profits. The same thing 
applies to our investors in other countries. They 
watch internal affairs carefully and are ex- 
tremely eager to call for the help of our govern- 
ment when their profits seem in danger. 

To see just how costly this business of for- 
eign investment is to the home tax-payer, we 
need only look at Morocco. French interests 
have invested heavily in French Morocco. To 
protect those investments and to extend them, 
they have brought on a war that is bringing 
a crushing expense on a bankrypt nation. Last 
fall, the French blockaded a section of Morocco 
from which the men of the Riff were accus- 
tomed to get a large part of their food supplies. 
It is possible that French investors, eager to 
get their hands on all Morocco, figured that 
this was a good time to bring on a war, defeat 
the Riffians and take over the Spanish protec- 
torate as well as their own. They may succeed 
and may make money, but the French tax- 
payer is paying thru the nose for their profits. 

In China, always loot for western powers, 
new trouble has come up. Foreign interests 
own factories in Shanghai. Chinese protested 
against labor conditions in these factories. 
Riots took place in which Chinese were killed, 
and later foreigners, The Chinese seem to be 
looking upon these first killings as we look on 
the Boston Massacre. To protect foreign invest- 
ments in China, it seems probable that the 
great powers will send more troops and war- 
ships to Shanghai and other danger points. All 
this, of course, will be at the cost of the tax- 
payer. 

These foreign investments of ours mean a 
great deal to the ordinary citizen and to the_ 
ordinary farmer. He has no share in the prof- 
its, but he does pay the cost of making those 
investments secure. If our diplomats follow 
the old lines of action, and if we continue plac- 
ing a billion dollars of investments abroad year- ° 
ly, we are likely to find, as France has found, 
that these big investors will demand that wars 
be fought to support and extend their inter- 
ests. We shall find, as Great Britain has fourtd, 
that these investors demand huge levies for 
troops and warships to keep their investments 
secure. If we are not careful, we shall find 
ourselves involved in a series of punitive expe- 
ditions and minor wars, intolerably, costly in 
money and lives and more costly still to the 
ideals of a nation founded on the belief that 
liberty and equality are the birthright of men 
everywhere. 





HOW THE STRAWS GO 

WO years ago, when the state income tax 

was first being discussed widely, we took 

a poll of around three thousand Iowa farmers 

on the issue. One thousand, seven hundred and 

seventy-eight favored the income tax; 1,561 op- 
posed it. ‘ 

This summer, a similar poll, including this 
among other questions, is being taken. So far 
about 1,100 farmers have had a chance to ex- 
press an opinion. The vote now stands 932 for 
the tax and 163 against it. Apparently, the 
diseussion of the last year on the measure has 
swung some farm votes at least ‘over to the 
affirmative side. 

As in 1923, the northern counties gave the 





biggest majorities for the income tax. Pottg 
wattamie county voted heavily against the 
proposition in 1923. This year the vote in thay 
county stands at present at 96 for and § 
against, Clayton county, the strongest for the 
measure in the counties listed, gave a nine tg” 
one vote in its favor. “A 

This comparison interested us because of the” 
wide discussion, both favorable and unfavor. 
able, of the state income tax last winter. Evi. 
dently, the discussion has had some results, 
altho further returns will indicate more defj.* 
nitely just how marked the change in farm 
sentiment is, 





STICK TO THE MAIN JOB 


HE board of directors of the Illinois Agri 

cultural Association apparently has looked 
with some dismay on the rather long and com. _ 
plicated referendum ballot on farm legislation 
sent out by the American Farm Bureau Fed. 
eration. The Illinois folks advise the federation 
to beware of trying to cover too much terri 
tory, and suggest that getting equality for ag. 
riculture is enough of a job to take all the” 
brains and energy in the legislative depart 
ment. <A resolution adopted by the board 
states : 

‘*We believe the outstanding need of Amer. 
can agriculture from the standpoint of federal | 
legislation to be the placing of agriculture up. 
on the same economic basis with labor, businesg — 
and industry, and we feel that the whole foree 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
should be exerted to secure that end. 

‘“We believe that unless some sound method 
is devised for the disposal of the exportable 
surplus of basic farm products that the price 
of those commodities will be fixed by world 
markets rather than by domestic conditions, — 
that American agriculture will never be able : 
to avail itself of the advantages of the Amer. 
ican protective system, and the American farm. 
er will be forced to compete with cheap pro- 
duction and peasant conditions elsewhere. 

‘“We, therefore, believe that the major legis- 
lative activities of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation should be centered toward the en- 
actment of sound legislation looking to the dis- 
posal of such exportable surplus of farm com- 


modities, to the end that the domestic price of | 


such products will be fixed by domestic condi- 
tions rather than by world markets, 

‘‘We believe in a domestic price on a basis 
of domestic equality. 

‘We believe that the legislative program of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation as an- 
nounced in their resolutions adopted at their 
last annual meeting should be carried out. 

‘‘We believe that the legislative prestige of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation would 
be materially enhanced if such activities should 
be centered largely on one or two major pro- 
jects, lending such co-operation as may be 
deemed proper from time to time to such mea 
sures as are designed to bring about better con- 
ditions for the American farmer and which 
give reasonable promise of accomplishing the 
desired end.’’ 





SOCIAL AND BUSINESS ORGANIZA- | 
TIONS 


E HAVE talked a good deal about the 

need for closer relationships between @O » 
operatives and general farm organizations. 
There is a booklet out lately that says about 
what we have said and says it more effectively 
and in more detail. It is ‘‘Social Aspects of 
Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing,’’ by Bensom 


Y. Landid. It is published by the University — { 


of Chicago Press, and costs a quarter. We 


lieve it- is worth reading by every responsible 
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member of every farmers’ social or busines? 


organization in the corn belt. 
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JARDINE’S AMES TALK 


ECRETARY JARDINE seems to have a 
pleasant personality, but most of the farm- 


ers who heard him at Ames last week disagreed 


so radically with what he said that*they failed 


‘to appreciate him. He read a short but warmly 


phrased tribute to Henry C. Wallace and then 
went extemporaneously into his speech. 

He analyzed the agricultural situation quite 
accurately, admitting that Iowa had a short 
ern crop last year and that hogs have been 
lw in price until recently. He seemed to 
think that both hog and cattle prices were 
now definitely on the up swing and that Iowa 
farmers next year would be much more pros- 


_perous than this year. /He thought that the 


adjustments made by farmers themselves dur- 
ing the past four or five Years have worked 
wonders in bringing their prosperity more 
pearly back to normal. He thought that nature 
and good luck had helped Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas last year, and that this year 
it might be Iowa’s turn to benefit. He frankly 
admitted, however, that neither good luck nor 
nature could be depended on to straighten out 
bad situations year after year. He foresaw 
that there might eventually be with us again 
a surplus of corn and hogs, altho possibly not 
until 1926 or 1927. 

The farmers listened expectantly when he 
reached this point in his speech. Would he 


‘offer any plan of taking care of surpluses 


which must be sold to Europe, which is unable 
to pay the United States anything that the 
United States will take. Would Jardine offer 
anything practical? 

He referred in effeet to the MeNary-Haugen 
bill, but did not mention it by name. By in- 
ference he condemned it as utterly unsound. 
This took real courage, for Jardine well knew 
that the majority of the farmers in the audi- 
ence disagreed with him. He said as much and 
hoped that the farmers would believe as 
strongly in his sincerity as he did in theirs. 
He said he would back up if they could prove 
he was wrong. He said that he did not think 
any kind of legislation would do the farmers 
much good, but if they could point out any 
“sound’’ legislation, which all the farmers 
could agree on, he would throw his whole influ- 
ence on the side of such legislation. If the 
farmers wanted higher tariffs on their farm 
products, he would do what he could to get 
higher tariffs. 

At this mention of higher tariffs, a number 
of Iowa farmers began to think seriously about 
free trade. Why sell farm rroduets on a world 
market and buy manufactured goods on a 
protected market? Some of them ealled to 
mind Peek’s statement at the State Fair a year 
'go when he suggested that if farmers were not 
to be given an effective tariff on the products 
of which they exported their surplus, that if 
Would be best to ‘‘kiek the legs out from under 
the table and all sit down on the ground to- 
gether.’’ They Began to wonder if Jardine 
Would not support the MecNary-Haugen bill 
Principle if he would be willing to support the 
idea of taking off all tariffs on manufactured 
g00ds which can be brought into this country 
from Kurope. If he wants legislation, will he 
Work for less tariff legislation? Europe would 
find it much easier to buy our surplus wheat 
and pork products if there were no tariff bar- 
Mer against her manufactured goods. 

The Jardine speech cleared the air. We 
know definitely now that Jardine has no under- 
standing of what the post-war balance of trade 
with Europe means to middle western farmers. 

"e know that he is committed to the Hoover 
Viewpoint. Nevertheless, those who heard the 
Secretary must give him credit for courage and 
What, under ordinary circumstances, would be 
4 lack of personality. 

He has a terrible task ahead of him. On the 


_ me hand there are the men who are responsible. 


Gs 


for putttng him into the cabinet—conservative 
men protiting by the established order of 
things, and who reasons that the farmer is.to 
prodnee food cheaply without any murmuring. 
Incidentally it may be said that some of these 
men were directly responsible for the farmer 
over producing during the period immediately 
following the war. With men of this sert, the 
secretary of agriculture must associate to a con- 
siderable extent while he is at Washington. 


They are pleasant, cultured associates. On the 
other hand, there are the farmers. Secretary 


Jardine’s early associations were with ranch- 
men in the west. He has many relatives and 
friends who are farmers. Then there are the 
millions of farmers whom he has never met. 
Some of these are land owners with no mort- 
gage, men of high ability who think that the 
farmers’ troubles are due solely to himself. But 
the vast majority are men who are having a 
mighty hard tine cf it to make both ends meet. 
These men sooner or later are going to ask Jar- 
dine to do some more earefui thinking on the 
agricultural problem tkan he seems to have 
done yet. Whatever course he follows he will 
get into trouble. No one ean envy him his job. 

Frankly, we of the middle west would like to 
see Secretary Jardine spending a little more ef- 


fort carrying the agricultural viewpoint to the , 


big business men of the east rather than trying 
to carry the big business viewpoint to the farm- 
ers of the middle west. 





THE GRAIN MARKETING COMPANY AND 
CO-OPERATION 


MONTH or two ago when it became fully 

apparent that the failure of the Grain 
Marketing Company would be announced 
sometime in July, we greatly feared that the 
Daily Press would herald it far and wide 
as a failure of a true farmer’s co-operative. 
Fortunately, the Associated Press and the large 
newspaper correspondents have seen the failure 
for what it is—a failure in a mammoth stock 
selling campaign. 

It was almost exactly thirteen months ago 
that the farmers of the middle west first heard 
vague rumors of the huge merger brewing. 
Events then moved with exceeding rapidity. 
arm leaders were called into Chicago, and ex- 
posed to the shrewd persuasiveness of some of 
the smartest business men in the United States. 
They were shown huge properties and were 
dazzled with technical facts concerning the 
grain trade about which they knew nothing. 

The shrewd business men with the properties 
to sell rushed forward with unseemly haste. 
A stock selling campaign was launched before 
the business records and the valuations of the 
merging firms were properly investigated. 

From the moment the stock selling campaign 
was launched, Wallaces’ Farmer came out in 
active opposition. The dollars of our readers 
were at stake. We felt that they could not af- 
ford to risk their money in a proposition of this 
sort without knowing details which the Grain 
Marketing people refused to give. 

A little later we beeame increasingly sus- 
picious of the Grain Marketing Company be- 
cause it seemed to be backed by certain inter- 
ests, who were particularly anxious to kill the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. Mark Sullivan, in an 
article wriiten a week or two ago, recognizes 
this phase of the situation when he refers to 
persons high in the government favoring the 
Grain Marketing Company as a desirable form 
of activity for the farmers instead of the Me- 
Nary-Haugen plan. In this connection a high 
government official has been quoted as saying, 
“‘The Grain Marketing Company must not 
fail.”’ 

Fortunately, only a small amount of stock is 
owned in the Grain Marketing Company by 
lowa farmers and Iowa farm elevators. Some 
of these men have written in to us the account 
of how they were sold stock by salesmen who 


misrepresented the true situation. For jin- 
stance, one salesman gave assurance to a pur- 
chasing elevator that Wallaces’ Farmer would 
soon reverse its stand on the Grain Marketing 
Company and come out and favor it. These 
men who gave a part payment to the Grain 
Marketing Company and signed promissory 
nctes for the balance are now worried. Prob- 
ably they can get their money back. At any 
rate, John Coverdale, the secretary of the con- 
cern, is on record in the press as saying that 
this money obtained by sale of stock to farmers 


is in a separate fund and that all of it will be — 


eventually returned. We do not know how 
long it will take and trust that Mr. Coverdale 
is possessed of sound information on this point. 
Fortunately, thesum to be returned to farmers 
is relatively so small that it should be possible 
for the Grain Marketing Company to make a 
full return to stock subscribers at an early date. 

Getting the facts about the Grain Marteting 
Company during the past year has been a 
rather thankless task. [In some eases, close 
friends of the editors of Wallaces’ Farmer had 
come to believe in the merger. There were even 
a few people who believed in the MeNary- 
Haugen bill who looked on the merger 4s an 
effective substitute. The great rank and file 
of the farm bureau never believed ‘n the Grain 
Marketing Company, but there were a number 


of the influential men in the farm bureau who 


were worked on in such a way that frienaly 
relations between them and Wallaces’ F: rmer 
heeame somewhat difficulf during the past 
year. We are sincerely glad that the cause of 
friction has been removed. 


CORN WEATHER IN JULY 


VER practically the entire corn belt tem- 
peratures the first thirteen days of July 
averaged seven degrees above normal. 
tunately during the first week of July there 


were abundant rains nearly everywhere except’ 


in Kansas, Nebraska and parts of Missouri and 
western Iowa. But in spite of these rains the 
heat has been so unusual that corn will soon 
suffer unless there is a general rain. 

In the following table we predict the acre 
yield of corn on July 13 as compared with the 
government estimate of July 1. 


Corn Yield in Bushels Per Acre 
July 1Government Our July 13 


estimate climatic estimate 
NO So sass cic cadeinre den celtoedindinl 42.3 43.2 
ATE 39.5 
WE Coos ho ceotcsaccatntascacserien 31.6 30.5 
WRI ao Reece ceacaéccuaieciinn 28.8 27.5 
Te cccccthasesseccteacentoaccendeaes 19.4 18.2 
Ee Rs ee ene 2 40.5 40.3 
I 5s arenas deeeekioneiitamaniol 41.7 43.3 


Damage has already been done in Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri, which can only be count- 
eracted by rains in the very near future. In 
the eastern part of the corn belt the situation is 
unusually fine. lf a widespread rain does not 
come next week corn will deteriorate very fast. 





IOWA TAX HEARING 


HE tax hearings started Monday morning 

in the Senate chamber at Des Moines. 
About forty farmers from northwestern Iowa 
were present. The state is divided into five 
sections, and one section is being heard each 
day. Next week railroads, publie utilities, and 
city people will be heard. Final decisions will 
probably not be available before August 1. 
When final valuations are available we will 
present them in Wallaces’ Farmer together 
with our statement of what we think valua- 
tions should be if justice is to be done between 
the farmer and town man. 


We know of no more fundamental truth than this: 
You can not build up a prosperous state or city by 
tolerating systems and practices that sap the phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral vitality of the people 
themselves.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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HAVE been asked by Wallaces’ Farmer to 

give a brief description of the methods 

pursued by the Missouri Farmers’ Associ- 
ation with reference to the handling of eggs 
and poultry, and I gladly comply with this re- 
quest. The Farm Club movement was inaugu- 
rated in Missouri back in the winter of 1914, 
and it has grown until today the M. F. A. 
operates 400 co-operative grain elevators and 
produce exchanges, with abasic capital of over 
$5,000,000. We also operate approximately 400 
livestock shipping associations, with our own 
co-operative livestock commission company at 
East St. Louis, while we are jointly interested 
with the Farmers’ Union in other such compa- 
nies at Kansas City, St. Joseph and Chicago; 
likewise we operate ten central cold storage 
companies in as many railroad centers of the 
state and have our own co-operative grain 
commission firm on the’ board of trade in St. 
Louis. 

I mention the foregoing facts in order that 
the reader may get some conception of the size 
of our ‘‘machine’’—for with a machine less 
formidable, I would not advise farmers to un- 
dertake the handling of eggs and poultry on 
the scale in which we are engaged in this 
branch of co-operative marketing. Further- 
more, I don’t believe in going after the market- 
ing of farm commodities piecemeal—while we 
are at it, why not build in every state a fin- 
ished machine—a machine that is big enough 
and strong enough to market the farmers’ 
grain, livestock, eggs, poultry and cream under 
one management and therefore with one gen- 
eral overhead expense? 


A Modest Beginning, Back in 1917 


We began the marketing of eggs and poultry. 


back in 1917—and this because at that time the 
various wholesale poultry dealers had the state 
divided off into zones, and in these zones each 
dealer was ‘‘monarch of all he surveyed’’; by a 
sort of gentlemen’s agreement,’’ they did not 
poach on each other’s preserves, and therefore 
the farmer was completely at their mercy; if 
an independent buyer made his appearance, a 
bid was usually made for his busi- 


Selling Poultry Products in Missouri 


Farm Club Leader Tells How the M. F. A. Is Marketing on Co-operative Basis 


By William Hirth 





In this article, William Hirth, publisher 
of the Missouri Farmer, and leader of the 
work of the Missouri Farmers’ Association, 
tells of the work that is being done in that 
state to market eggs and poultry co-opera- 
tively. We have already published articles 
dealing with the work of the Minnesota 
association, and the plan of organization of 
the Ohio poultry producers. Our readers 
will be interested in comparing the meth- 
ods followed in the different states. 











bers to realize that the private dealers ‘‘bid 
up’’ merely for the purpose of creating dissen- 
sion within the farmers’ ranks, In the hope of 
finally driving the local farm agency upon the 
rocks, 

Most of our local grain elevators also haridle 
eggs, poultry and cream, while at big grain 
producing points we often operate an elevator 
and produce exchange side by side. On the 
other hand, many of our produce exchanges 
handle grain by loading it direct into cars from 
the wagon. 

Time and again during the World war, as we 
opened up a new produce exchange, we com- 
pelled an advance of from 5 to 10 cents per 
dozen on eggs, and proportionately as much on 
poultry—and naturally the financing of new 
exchanges spread like wildfire. Of course, such 
advances could not be expected now, when the 
selling price of eggs and poultry is little more 
than half what it was in those times, However, 
we hadn’t gone very far before we realized 
that the local produce exchange was merely the 
first step in our program—that in order to get 
out of the clutches of the big fellows, we need- 
ed our own concentration plants, so. that we 
might get in position to ship both eggs and 
poultry in carload lots to the central markets; 
and thus we established our first central cold 
storage company, at Springfield, Missouri, 





ness—and if he refused to sell and 
*‘get out,’’ he was driven out by a 
rocess of higher bidding that soon 
rought him face to face with bank- 
ruptey. 

Naturally, we entered the fight 

with more or less fear and trem- 
Dling-——we knew the big fellows 
would ‘‘gang’’ on us, and, further- 
more, that we had no friends in the 
eentral markets. Along about this 
time we brought a new instrument 
into being—the local produce ex- 
change, which might well be termed 
the ‘‘submarine of co-operative 
marketing.’’ Instead of investing 
from $20,000 to $50,000 in a co-op- 
erative grain elevator, we began fi- 
nancing produce exchanges with an 
investment of from $5,000 to $10,- 
000. With this small amount of capital, we 
would rent a store building (or build one) and 
commence handling flour, feed, fertilizers, salt, 
etc., and start the buying of eggs, poultry and 
cream, selling the latter to the creamery bid- 
ding the most money for it. 

We are now operating about 300 of these 
produce exchanges and are financing new ones 
constantly. And thru them we have accom- 
plished two things—first, we have gotten away 
from the heavy investment required by a grain 
elevator, and, secondly, when driven into a 
corner, we can make enough profit out of the 
handling of flour, feed, etc., so that when the 
private produce dealers ‘‘bid up’’ against us 
on eggs and poultry, we can keep afloat—we 
have more than one arrow in our quiver. By 
this, I don’t mean that we meet their ‘‘market 
bribes,”” for we do not—we simply pay what 
the market justifies and try to get our mem- 











in the heart of the great poultry and dairy see- 
tion of the Ozarks. Today we are operating ten 
of these plants at as many strategie points, the 
idea being te have them convenient from a rail- 
road standpoint to from twenty-five to forty 
local produce exchanges—and here the eggs are 
carefully graded, while the poultry is fed and 
either dressed or shipped alive to the eastern 
markets. 


The Final Step in the Journey 


Having arrived at the end of the second lap 
of our journey, we took the final step—we es- 
tablished a central sales agency in Chigago and 
placed in charge of it one of the most experi- 
enced produce men in the United States, and 
within the last year we have also established a 
branch agency in New York City. Thru the 
Chicago agency, which does all the selling, our 
central plant managers are kept in daily touch 


—_ 


% 


with market conditions, and they in turn com, | 
municate these conditions to the managers of 
the local produce exchanges—and thus the ma. 
chine is complete, and I don’t believe there is q_ 
better one in the United States, not even among 
those operated by the big packers. 


From a humble beginning at Gallatin, Mis. | 


souri, back in 1917, we have become the largest 
carload shippers of eggs and poultry in the 


United States (except Armour and Swift), our 
volume last year having exceeded 2,000 car. 
loads. For instance, during the month of May, | 


our big Springfield plant shipped 62 carloads 
of eggs and 18 carloads of poultry. It is the 
largest plant of its kind in the country. 

That the above plan is sound, I think is ap. 


parent on its face, for it gives the farmer what 


his eggs and poultry bring in Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston, New York, Baltimore or 
Havana, less the actual handling cost—and this 
is the last word in practical co-operation. But 
don’t let the reader believe that it is as easy as 


it looks, and this is why in the beginning I 


have referred to the size and power of the 
M. F. A. machine. Remember that the produce 
business as we now know it is in the hands of a 
shrewd lot of business men, the most of whom 
have grown up in it and who have a pile’ of 
money invested in plants, to say nothing of the 
possible profits that are involved—and before 
these men will consent to retire from the field, 
nothing is more certain than that they will ‘‘hit 


back’’ when attacked with all the ingenuity at 


their command. 
Tempting With ‘‘Poisoned Bait’’ 


This hitting back process usually consists of 
what we eall ‘‘ poisoned bait’’ down here in Mis- 
souri. As soon as you establish a buying agency 
against them, they will ‘‘bid up”’ against the 
farmers’ company by offering several cents 
more per dozen or per pound than the market 
justifies, And unless the local farmers have 
had enough loyalty instilled into them in ad- 
vance to stand by their guns, the farmers’ com- 
pany must soon choose between two alternatives 
—either it must let the private dealer get the 
stuff, or, meeting his ‘‘market 
bribes,’’ it must face almost certain 
bankruptey sooner or later, unless, 
as I have said, it obtains its ‘‘sinews 
of war’’ out of the sale of flour, feed, 
ete. And the latter process is not 
sound business, for every commodity 
passing thru a co-operative agency 
should bear its just share of the nee- 
essary overhead. In these premises 
there is but one sound policy—so 
educate the farmers that they will 
not touch the ‘‘ poisoned bait.’’ 

Therefore, where farm organiza 
tions contemplate getting into this 
field, I offer the following advice: 

First, get hold of a few field men 
in whom your farmers have confi- 
dence, and let them study the plans 
the M. F. A. has pursued earefully— 
and I say this, not because I have 
any personal pride in seeing other farm organ- 
izations pattern after us, but because I think 
these plans are as nearly ‘‘fool proof’’ as they 
can be made—they reach from the farm to the 
central market by the shortest route. One trou- - 
ble with farm leaders is their chronic dispos! 
tion to ‘‘tinker’’—to do everything “< differ- 
ent,’’? rather than to take the experience of 
those who have succeeded. We have spent some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars down here 10 
Missouri in finding out how not to run the pro- 
duce business—and why shouldn’t the farmers 
of other states save this money? , 

Secondly, once your field men get their plans 
fairly fixed in their minds, pick a good point 
at which to locate a central plant (as we 
them in the M. F. A.), and then finance ¢*- 
changes at twenty-five or thirty trading pont 
in this central plant territory, being sure “ ‘ 
each exchange has (Concluded on page ) 
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F ¥ ITS search for a way to give 


for livestock, the Indiana Farm 

Bureau, highly gratified at the 
| guecess of the first year’s operation 
| ing the pooling of hogs. Recogniz- 


“encentrated in a relatively few 


stock producers, the Indiana Farm 


sell in any market. 
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IF WHEAT POOLS, WHY NOT HOG POOLS? 


Indiana Plans to Apply the Principles of Successful Wheat Pools to Hog Pools 





producers a voice in the estab- 
lishment of basie price levels 


of its wheat pool, now is consider- 
ing that livestoek buying is highly 


eentral markets, while unrestricted 
competition prevails among live- 





cuts from farmer to mill. 


Your shipping association may save you a few dollars in local 
handling costs; your terminal commission firm may save you some- 
thing at the market; but the big saving lies in proper regulation of 
the flow of stock to the packers on short-time swings and closer 
adjustment of production to demand from season to season. The 
Indiana wheat pool has made money for wheat growers by feeding 
grain to the market when it was needed and by developing short 
The Indiana Farm Bureau thinks the 
same thing may be done with hogs. Here is a sketch of the plan by 
an Indiana man. What do you think of it? 


is stupidly silly,’’ says a state. 
ment outlining the livestock pool- 
ing plan, ‘‘yet it continues to be 
believed by many otherwise intelli- 
gent men. Just as ‘the man at the 
gate’ fixes the wages of the unor- 
ganized men inside, so the weakest 
sellers on any market of unorgan- 
ized sellers make the market prices 
“for all. Under present conditions, 
livestock producers have no voice 
in basic price levels. The packers 








Bureau now is working out a plan 

to apply the principles of the wheat pool con- 
tract to the handling of livestock, altho at the 
outset it is likely that the plan will be applied 
only to hogs. The contracts under which the 
livestock association will be formed, however, 
if the plan is adopted, will make it possible for 
the organization to handle all classes of live- 
stock. 

What the Contract Will Call For 


As is thé. ease with: the wheat pool, the con- 
tract will cover a period of five years, and will 
rovide for automatic. renewal for a second 
ive-vear period at the close of tha first, un- 
less canceled at 4 specific time. Hogs to be 
— will include all those intended for mar- 
et or slaughter, but the contract will exempt 


breeding stock, sales to members, serum hogs, 


farm auction sales and livestock auction sales, 
when approved by the association, from its 
terms. The podling. of livestock will be by 
“elasses, by grade and by time, and producers 


who sign the edntract will confer on the asso- 


tiation the power to grade, classify, pool and 
The producer may choose 
the time pool to which he will deliver, while 


the association will fix the date of delivery 
within the pooling period selected by the pro- 
ducer. 

The place of delivery will be fixed by the 
association, which will make allowances for a 
requirement that the producer deliver at a 
point remote from his: customary shipping sta- 
tion, and the association will be empowered to 
establish truck lines to facilitate delivery. Un- 
der the contract, the association would be the 
exclusive sales agent of its members, and in ad- 
dition to powers already enumerated would be 
authorized to own or lease yards, pens, plants, 
equipment and facilities; to exercise any rights 
thru state, regional or national agency; to own 
stock in other co-operatives for the carrying 
out of its purposes ; and to hold over at point of 
delivery or point of sale,elivestock delivered 
to it. As in the case*of the wheat pool, the 
terms of the contract are broad enough to 
enable the association to meet any emergency 
that might arise, and with which the associa- 
tion, without broad contract powers, would be 
unable to cope. 

‘*The claim of old line commission men that 
competition between them means higher prices 


have a very potent voice. Every 

agency, every factor, every influ- 
ence which determines livestock prices is be- 
yond the reach of the individual producer. He 
takes what is offered to him. No industry 
can profit on a basis of that sort. Brief 
periods of prosperity will always be followed 
by longer periods of adversity. Centralized 
buying must be met with centralized selling. 
Reduced competition among the buyers must 
be met with reduced eontpetition among the 
sellers. Sellers of livestock must place them- 
selves on a basis of trading equality with buy- 
ers. This means co-operative selling.’’ 


Plan Submitted to. Statewide Committee 


The plan as outlined by the Farm Bureau 
is tentative. Before it is put in final form, 
it will be submitted to the entire Indiana 
Farm Bureau livestock committee. for approval. 
This committee is statewide. It is recognized 
that the success of the plan, or any similar 


plan, will depend upon the volume of busi- © 


ness contracted or handled, and the present 
producer system, while not designed to use 
marketing contracts, can, with certain modifi- 
cations, provide the machinery for a compre 
hensive, co-operative marketing plan. 


JULY JOBS FOR FARMERS OF THE-CORN BELT 


Practical Farmers Outline Experiences on Subjects of Timely Interest 


oats, clover rotation, I remember the 

warning that one of my friends gave: 

“Sod corn usually fires and you'll have half 
your crop risking that every year.’’ 

The warning from my friend was backed up 

by some pretty bitter experience, and except 

for a difference of opinion as to what ‘‘sod’’ 


WV errs I put®in the four-year corn, corn, 


| Meant, my friend was right. 


Most people do not use clover in a regular 
rotation—at least the state figures* show only 
about one acre of clover in twelve of cultivated 
erop. The clover is usually allowed to lay over 


- acouple of years or more, going to timothy and 


shortly to blue grass for pasture. The timothy 
and blue grass are surface plants with shallow 
roots, and when plowed under, the whole sup- 
ply of decaying vegetable matter is in the 
lowed soil. ‘‘Sod’’ corn, if the ‘‘sod’’ was 
lue grass, has every encouragement to root out 
Then, when dry weather 


m the surface soil. 


(mes, the top five or six inches dries out and 


e corn suffers directly. : 

On the other hand, alfalfa and clover are 
deep rooted and dig into the subsoil below the 
Plowed surface. These little holes act as reser- 
Voirs for moisture and the decaying clover roots 
Supply nourishment for the corn. Under these 
Conditions, when dry weather may affect the 

lowed surface soil, the corn is drawing on 

Wer water supplies and can tide over the sur- 
face difficulties —Chas, D. Kirkpatrick. 


Avoiding Infection in Castrating 
We castrated the pigs last week. We used a 


_ Special stockman’s knife that is not used for 


any other purpose. It was carefully sharpened 


| 4nd then disinfected after the sharpening. 
» “ast year we lost one pig after castration. In 
. tying to account for the loss we remembered 


“a 


that he was the first pig operated on after the 
knife had been resharpened and used without 
disinfecting it. Since that timé I have talked 
with other men who have had similar experi- 
ence. It seems that the stone used for sharpen- 
ing the knife has a possibility of carrying an 
infection that is fatal to the pigs . This year, 
with the use of a strong solution ef dip as a 
disinfectant, not a pig was lost and not one 
was seriously off feed afterward. 

We selected a cool morning; let the pigs go 
without breakfast; coaxed them into a pen 


quietly, and then were just as careful as pos . 


sible in catching them in order that they would 
not get warm. The solution was used freely 
on the pigs both before and following the op- 
eration. The operator kept his hands and knife 
well disinfected all the time, The results were 
most satisfactory. The barrows are just as big 
in comparison with the rest of the pigs as they 
were before, indicating that they did not lose 
much time over the operation.—J, J. Newlin. 


Adjusting the Tension on Knotter 


Last: fall I had a lot of difficulty with the 
knotter on the corn binder. I took a half day 
off and went to see the binder expert, when I 
learned that he was tq be seen. There are vari- 
ous things that a knotter can do besides tying 
every bundle. The knotter is the same on grain 
binders as on corn binders. This one of mine 
did about all the stunts that it waa possible for 
a binder to do. The expert said, in brief, when 
referring to a new knotter: 

‘‘The machines are all tested at the factory, 
and adjustments made so that, it will tie under 
normal conditions. If the paint and varnish of 
the new machine seem to interfere with the op- 
eration of the knotter, use a little machine oil 
for a while. If that is not sufficient to make 


the paint and varnish wear off, then use a little 
kerosene, but remember the adjustments are 
made at the factory.’’ 

Then he went on to explain that the tension 
on the string has a lot to do with the operation 
of the knotter. Also that the disk or ‘‘dog’’ 
that holds the end of the string each time may 
get clogged with a piece of string or other mat- 
ter and cause the knotter to fail to tie. He 
emphasized leaving the adjustable parts of the 
knotter where they are till every other means 
had failed. Then he said: ‘‘If you must move 
the adjustable parts, take a file and mark them 
before you begin moving them, so that you can 
get them back to where they were if you find 
that you have not improved the operation by 
the adjustments made. Try one at a time and 
do it slowly, testing the operation of the ma- 
chine after each move made.”’ ‘ 

By following his directions, I was able to 
make the knotter work better, but not perfect- 
ly. I am convinced that it is about worn out. 
The only really effective remedy in such cases 
is a new binder or a new knotter on the old 
binder.—J. J. Newlin. 


A Drouth Resisting Pasture 


One of the best pasture demonstrations, in 
fact, one of the best demonstrations that I have 
ever been privileged to see, was a field of sweet 
clover growing side by side with a field of 
common red and alsike clover. Both were on 
the same type of land, a rather fine silt loam; 
both farms had been kept up in good shape, 
and each of the two pastures was owned by @ 
good farmer. The demonstration was all the 
more striking because there hfs been the least 
rainfall in this section that we have had for 
over thirty-five years, and as a consequence 


some of the poorest. (Concluded on page 14) © 
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IOWA, WISCONSIN AND ALL WAY POINTS 


Auto Campers Head for Northeastern Iowa or Northern Woods 


letters in the auto trip contest. E. R. 

Newlin chooses Iowa first. The opening 
rhapsody sounds a little like a vacation resort 
folder-—but then why not advertise one’s home 
state? 


I J ict are some more of the prize winning 


Do you long for the day when you can visit 
Switzerland and satisfy your beauty loving 
nature with her scenery? Or, do the lofty mass- 
es of sheer rock rising in the Colorado canyons 
thrill you? Or does the sweep of mighty waters 
moving along tree-fringed banks allure you? 
Before traveling far afield in search of one or 
all of these, take a trip to northeastern lowa. 

Perhaps the best gate of, entrance is thru 
Cedar Rapids; thence one has a choice of trails. 
An interesting detour may be made via the 
Lincoln highway to Clinton county, thence 
north to Maquoketa and its caves. Scientists 
tell us we can study some representative speci- 
mens of cave formation here. Jackson county 
is unique in having two state parks. Another 
trail, and this is the most direct, is from Cedar 
Rapids to Manchester, where is located another 
eharming state park, popularly known as the 
Devil’s Backbone. This is so called because of 
the peculiar rock formation. It is this rock for- 
mation which gives the ‘‘Switzerland of lowa’’ 
much of its peculiar charm. Away back in the 
days when the glaciers traveled southward, the 
rest of Iowa probably looked much like the 
northeastern part, but the glaciers ground the 
hills down and filled the valleys with the drift 
which gives our state such fertile soil. How- 
ever, that part of the state was either covered 
lightly or not at all, and so.we have an oppor- 
tunity to study an earlier stage of the earth’s 
history. For this reason, geologists go from far 
and near to study the various strata of rock 
found here. 


Interesting and Beautiful Rock Strata 


Some of the most famous strata are the 
Galena, shown at Elkader, and the St. Pefer, at 
Guttenberg, which rises to a height of 255 feet 
at McGregor. This is attractive to beauty lov- 
ers as well as geologists, especially at the Pic- 
tured Rocks; at Pike’s Peak opposite the mouth 
of the Wisconsin river, where the sands show 
yellow, pink and red. Older than the St. Peter 
strata is the St. Croix, shown on the road be- 
tween McGregor and North McGregor, where 
it rises to 200 feet. 

There are two roads leading from Manches- 
ter over to McGregor, one thru Strawberry 
Point and the other the Edgewood road. If we 
take the road straight north of Edgewood we 
find another park, Bixby’s, and its famous. ice 
cave. From here on to the Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin borders 
the road is a constantly chang- 
ing kaleidoscope of beautiful 
scenery, as it runs along the 
ridges or thru the ravines. 

On the Strawberry Point 
road, near Morris Mount, one 
can detour a little distance and 
if his car is built for Alpine 
slopes, he can climb to the top 
of a great limestone cliff from 
which he can view the regions 
roundabout for twenty miles. 
Via Edgewood, there is a won- 
derful view on the top of the 
water-shed of the Volga and 
Turkey rivers. 

One may continue the jour- 
ney thru Elkader, past cliffs 
which look as tho giants had 
dislodged and tumbled great 
rock masses part way down 
their sides, where they cling 
partially shrouded in mosses 
and ferns. 

Then he hears the slow swish 
of waters and finds himself 
near McGregor, looking down 


on the great Father of Waters. McGregor is 
famous for various reasons, Here is the tri- 
state national lily park, itself. worth traveling 
hundreds of miles to view. The naturalists 
haunt this region to study the fauna and flora, 
for it has wild life in more abundance than any 
other part of the state, while many unique 
specimens are only found here. So interesting 
are the fauna and flora that an observatory has 
been established here, and during a summer 
session lectures are delivered by the heads of 
departments of natural science, of the leading 
educational institutions of the middle-west. 





Ale 








A country road in northeastern Iowa. 


While McGregor is the mecca of many tour- 
ists, it is well worth while to drive north to the 
junction of the Oneota and Mississippi. Here 
the Oneota has cut thru six hundred feet of 
solid rock, as evidenced by the Mississippi bluff 
on one side and Blackhawk’s Keep on the other. 
Striking down the Oneota river valley, the road 
leads past other eminences, some of which are 
500 feet high. 

Following the trail to Decorah, we find na- 
ture in a still more wild state than in Clayton 
county. Near Sattre on the high divide one 





looks down 500 feet to the river and wonders 
if he is in Iowa or Colorado. There are some 
rather famous loops of the fiver here. 

At Decorah are more famous ice caves, and 
the Dunning springs caseading down the rocks, 
Here, too, the botanists love to wander, because 
flora, especially trees, such as the white pine, 
which are rare in other parts of the state, grow 
im abundance here. If you ean not visit the 


redwood forest, you may find much consolation * 


in wandering thru the thick growths of white 
pine which are found here. Lady slippers and 
moccasin flowers, too, have escaped the spoil. 
ing hand of man. 

The ever-present query in the mind of the 
tourist as to camping facilities is easily an- 
swered by the state parks. Or there are towns 
scattered all along the way, making it easy to 
cover all of the distance, and yet never spend a 
night in the open unless so desired.—E. R, 
Newlin. 


The Beauties of Wisconsin 


How these women do like to get away from 
home! Note the enthusiasm with which our 
fourth prize winner, from Iowa, starts cheer- 
ing for Wisconsin. It’s a fine state, tho, and 
we would like to be up there, preferably by or 
in a cool lake, this minute. 
Stanley tell it: 





To those who are planning a trip after the 
corn is laid by, we will suggest that you go into 
northern Wisconsin, where the cool breezes 
blow thru the evergreens and the many blue 
lakes sparkle in the bright suntight. 

Heeding ‘‘The Call of the North,’’ we took 
such an outing two years ago, visiting some of 
‘‘the folks’’ and having a wonderfully interest- 
ing experience also. Living in southeastern 
Iowa, it was necessary for us to see Iowa first, 
and we passed thru many pretty towns and by 
many acres of Iowa’s famous corn fields. We 
went to McGregor, in northeastern Iowa, where 
we viewed the natural beauties of MeGregor 
park. The town lies on the bank of the river 
at the foot of a large bluff, called ‘‘Pike’s 
Peak.’’ We ran our car on the ferry-boat, which 
held about six other’ cars, and moved slowly— 
so it seemed—or ihe breast of the ‘‘ Father of 
Waters’’ till + reached Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, whe:e we landed. We understand 
the ferry will soon be in the historic past, and a 
bridge will span the river at that point. 

The roads in Wisconsin are distinctly marked 
and mostly well graveled or paved. Taking 
road No. 27 from Prairie du Chien, our path 
lay toward the North Pole, but we did not aim 
to reach it, “his road led us thru some hilly 
country ; we wound around the 
hills and thru little valleys, 
some wooded and some cleared 
and planted to different crops. 
We were surprised to see sev- 
eral patches of tobaeco, as we 
thought before it was distinct- 
ly southern. As some new 
‘beauty unfolded with the hills, 
we concluded it surpassed any 
moving picture we had seen. 

At night fall we had reached 
the small town of Coon Valley, 
located in a valley between al- 
most mountainous hills. A mon- 
ument is erected here to the 
early settlers of the country, 
who certainly deserve this me- 
morial, as the approach to this 
town is down a long hill with 
many turns in the road, and 
in the pioneer day, when the 
ox team and wagon were the 
mode of travel, it no doubt 
was rocky an@ dangerous. 

Our goal was Cumberland, 
in Barron eounty, so we went 








The Upper Mississippi, at McGregor, Iowa. 


by places of interest in order 
to (Coneluded on page 11) 


But we’ll let Miss 
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jn question. When you finance a lo- 
me cal exchange, be sure to get not less 

than 70 per cent of the surrounding 
nd farmers into your organization—and 
ks, get ‘hem in with the understanding 
use that they will “stick” till the last dog 
ne is hung—that they will not grab at the 
we “poisoned bait’ which the private deal- 
OF ers are certain to offer the moment 
the hostilities begin. Where farmers’ ele- 
On ° yators are now in operation, there is 
‘ite no reason why these plants should not 
nd perform the functions of an exchange, 
pil. provided at least 70 per cent of the 

farmers are brought into the fort. Re- 
the member that no other single thing is 
‘n- as vital as this. 
ma Third, when twenty-five or thirty lo- 

’ cal trade centers have been organized ® 

to in this manner, then finance your cen- Out In Front of 
la tral plant (which will require from 
R. $30,000 to $50,000) and place an expe- 
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i Seliing Poultry Products 
in Missouri 
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(Continued from page.-6) 
good railroad connections to the point 


rienced produce man in charge and 
then you will be ready to throw your 
machine into gear—and if you have se- 
lected good local managers in addi- 


Sedan $1095 F. O. B. Detroit, tax 
extra. Four-wheel hydraulic brakes 
optional. Body by Fisher. 

















































The Entire Field of Fours 








y 
= tion to an experienced man.at your 
central plant, you will succeed—your 
mS farmers will get what their eggs and 
nd poultry sell for in the central markets, 
or less the necessary handling costs. And 
Ss that applied to the poultry products of The new Chrysler Four—produced after It puts an entirely new interpretation 
t 2 i . ° . ege 
ay Seernye Sem Dek see; thie wel four years of planning by Walter P. on four-cylinder ability and perform- 
mean the saving of a million or so dol- - yee aye 
sd lars per year, of this there is) little Chrysler and his organization—unques- ance, on riding ease and perfect road- 
to question. tionably delivers more of power, speed, ability, as it does on quality and value. 
es tod poe pn lg 2: A Me sie fs fuel mileage and charm of appearance 
288 . . J . . 
e nearby states to establish a selling than any four in the world today. It is the first car of its price with the of 
- : : a i hydraulic four-wheel brakes—at 
agency in Chicago (the egg center of ‘ . tion of ¥ ‘ 
Ik the United States) or a branch for the It is worthy companion to the revolu- small extra cost. The beautiful closed 
of handling of poultry in New York City, tionary Chrysler Six. bodies are by Fisher. 
t- for the M. F. A. agency will be more " iii hi li tl 
n than glad to supply this service It is made of the same high-quality alloy You are urged to go to the Chrysler 
t; The par value of a share of stock in steels. diahien 0 d fs d th 
y an M. F. A. local produce exchange is ° eater tor a emonstration and the 
f usually from $10 to $25, and the capi- It is as finely, and as efficiently, en- complete story of the new Chrysler Four. 
8 tal necessary from $5,000 to $10,000, gineered. a 
r a — the ~ png Be : buil th ' P You will learn some amazing facts— 
ng point. e par value o 1e shares t is uit to e same close manutfactur- : 
xa in our central plants is usually $25, ing limits, by the same Chrysler-trained the reasons, for instance, why the motor 
8 and as the local produce exchanges 8 h lendidi delivers 83 per cent more horse-power 
h are financed, this stock should also be craftsmanship, in the same splendidly than its official rating; why there is 
“ sold—-thus, if $50,000 is needed for a equipped factories. ractically no sense of vibration; how 
f central plant contiguous to twenty- 4 ; ' P . 
, tive local produce exchanges, at least In four-cylinder practice and four-cylin- only Chrysler can produce. such unpar- 
d eighty shares of central ~— stock der results, it is as far ahead as the alleled quality at so low a price. See 
a ea be esta te enh Socal Crate tor Chrysler Six is in the six-cylinder field. the Chrysler Four now. 
1 By sending 10 cents in stamps to 
iq ",* pein oe a =o yp Rion CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
4 ae umbia, ssouri, those 
h interested may obtain a copy of the CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 
nt constitution and by-laws governing our 
y local exchanges and central plants. 
eo What we really ought to do, and 
. what I hope we _ will have sense 
l enough to do in the not distant future, 
. is to build one great farmers’ market- 
e ing machine and extend it into every 
, state in the Union—and in saying this 


= = 


I don’t mean that we should “scrap” 
our farm organizations as they now 
stand, but let them all agree on one 
general marketing plan and then get 
behind that plan from one end of the 
Country to the other. Also let us re- 
Member that it is one thing to write 
long winded resolutions, calling the 
Other fellow every variety of horse- 
thief, and quite another thing to climb 
down into the trenches and beat him 
at a game to which he has devoted 
years of careful study. As matters 
have been for many years, our farm 
organizations have been long on well 
Meaning orators and short on good, 
S0und business men; and if we would 
emancipate agriculture from the 


Touring Car $895 F. O. B. 
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Detroit, tax extra, Four-w 


Coach $1045 F. O. B. Detroit, 
hydraulic brakes optional. FE. 


tax extra. our. 
brakes optional. Body by Fisher. 


Chains that now bind it and that men- 
ace its very existence, we must begin 
to develop a lot of good business men 
—men who can meet the “other fel- 
low” on his own ground and hold their 
Own against him, And once we do this 
there is no power on earth that will Club Coupe $995 F.O.B. Detroit, 


Keep the i i 
co-operative movement from tax extra. Four-wheel hydraulic 
¥ * 8Weeping everything before it. brakes optional, Body by Fisher. 
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Pot roast of beef when rightly pre- 
pared is really very excellent. A heavy, 
iron kettle or a “dutch oven” is thé 
best utensil to use for a pot roast. 
Flour the meat well on all sides and 
have enough hot suet or other fat to 
gear the meat, turning it from side to 
side as it browns. A thoro brown- 
ing is important as it adds savoriness 
to the meat. When the meat is well 
seared on all sides, pour on enough 
water to come up over half way on the 
meat. Add the seasoning to the water. 
Cover tightly, adding more water if 
there is much evaporation, and allow 
it to cook for a period of three hours, 
During the last hour of cooking add 
potatoes diced and carrots and a few 
onions halved, or if they are small 
they may be added whole. This will be 
slightly thickened and enough water 
should have been added to make the 
quantity of gravy necessary. When 
ready to serve, the meat is taken out 
and cut in pieces suitable for a serve 
ing and the gravy with vegetables is 
potred over, 

Green beans, which are so plentiful 
now, are here cooked with just a little 
water and several rashers of bacon are 
added for flavor. 

The carrot salad is served like cold 
slaw, about two large deep dishes of 
it to a table. The carrots are washed 
and scraped and put through the food 
chopper, using the coarsest knife> 
Celery cut up fine in the proportion of 

“one cupful to three cups of carrots is 
added and the whole blended together 
with salad dressing. 

There is nothing any more delicious 
than a custard pie rightly made as to 
flavor, consistency and crust. A good 
custard pie is thick, at least an inch 
in depth, has a delicate flavor and the 
crust is not soggy. The flavor is really 
@ very important factor in a custard 
pie. A combination which I use, alto- 
gether is equal parts lemon and vanilla 
and nutmeg. : 

It is something of an art to turn out 
a@ good custard pie and a lot of the 
art comes in in the baking. It should 
be put into a hot oven at first for 
nearly five minutes to bake the crust, 
then about twenty minutes at moder- 
ate temperature to give it that smooth 
crisp consistency free of bubbles and 
a watery substance that separates off. 

Chicken and biscuits 'is a good dish to 
serve in large quantities. The chicken 
is cut up as for frying—year old 
hens or fryers—rolled heavily in flour 
and given a thoro washing. The pres- 
sure cooker is ideal for preparing 
chicken in cream. To four chickens in 
the pressure cooker add four cups of 
cream and enough water to cover. Ad- 
just the lid of the cooker and run the 
pressure up to fifteen pounds, keeping 
it there for thirty minutes and no 
longer when the meat will be thoroly 
done. A thick rich cream gravy which 
can be thinned by half is all over the 
meat. Baking powder biscuits very 
hot are served in large opened dishes 
of the savory cream gravy. 

Any good white cake is made more 
delicious by adding some shredded 
pineapple cut up fine to the frosting 
and filling. Pineapple canned at home 
may be used just as well by cutting it 
up into small pieces. 


Well Cured Soybean Hay 


In the spring of 1924 a number of 
farmers who had fed soybean hay to 
their breeding ewes during the winter 
wrote to the Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture stating that they had had a num- 
ber of lambs born weak or dead. These 
inquiries as to the advisability of feed- 
ing soybean hay to ewes led to the ex- 
perimental feeding trial now in prog- 
ress in which two lots of western ewes 
are being fed soybean hay and alfalfa 

_hay respectively. The ewes in each 
lot received hay alone from the close 
of the breeding season, Nov. 1, 1924, 





until lambing time. The ewes fed al- 
falfa were given an average of three 
pounds a head a day while the ewes 
fed soybean hay were given 3.6 pounds 
@ head a day. However, the actual 
consumption of soybean. hay was about 
three pounds since approximately 13 
per cent of it was refused by the ewes. 
Since lambing time, a small amount of 
aration of equal parts of corn and oats 
has been fed in addition to the hay. 
Lambs from each of the lots are fed 
fn creeps. Their respective rations 
@re composed of the same grains— 
equal parts corn and oats—and the 
eame hay as that fed their mothers, 
except that the corn is ground and the 
hay is cut. The lambs fed alfalfa have 
made an average daily gain of .39 


of a pound which is slightly more Oregon and Idaho, and Dr. E. w, 
rapid than that of the lambs fed soy- Ranin of Kansas. They learned ag 











bean hay. These have gained .37 of a 
pound. The alfalfa lamhs are now 
shewing a little more finish than the 
lambs in the soybean hay lot. The 
lambs at this writing are about eleven 
weeks old and are getting an average 


FROM AMES TO ARARAT 


Agricultural Missionaries in Armenia . 


By FRANK W. OBER 
Professor Agricultural Advisory Committee, Near East Relief 


Where Noah planted his first garden 
after leaving the Ark on Mount Ararat 
after the flood had subsided may have 
been the same spot where an Ames 
graduate trgctor-plowed his first field 
after the devastation of war, thereby 
beginning the great task to which he 
‘was called by the Near East Relief to 
feed an impoverished and ,expatriated 
people from the soil. He was equipped 
with good American seed, machinery, 
grit, sense and methods learned in our 
agricultural college at Ames. Farm 
methods have advanced much since 
Noah’s time, but not much in Armenia, 

America had sent a shipload of food 
for the starving children and refugees, 








An orphan as he looked on entering 
the school, 


It sent along with it, doctors, nurses 
and medicines to minister to the 
starved and sick, and also the presi- 
dent of Farmingdale to prescribe for 
the sick land—starved and skinned in 
prolonged wars. He found a stack of 
American plows and implements, 
rusted and broken. From these he 
selected a big plow, scoured off the 
rust, wired it up, and with three mules 
that had seen service in as many 
different armies, turned the first deep 
furrow. Then he cabled for the best 
man he could select in America ta. 
lead in a new day of agricultural de- 
velopment in Armenia, Leonard R. 
Hartill to come over quickly with 
tractors and farm machinery. 

There were thousands of starving 
refugees to be fed and he fed them. 
But every man as he gained strength, 
was set to work to earn his bread. 
Pauperism was not to be bred by doles 
of bread given to able-bodied loafers 
as was done in much of the hasty war 
relief work. The men gladly worked 
for a loaf of bread a day or a couple of 
handsful of corn grits supplied from 
our mid-west farms. His plan was to 
help them to help themselves and 














they produced. Seed was brought from 


America. Beets are raised here weigh, | 


ing 20 pounds, and turnips of i% 


pounds. The cabbages are immengg 


and 400 bushels of potatoes are growg 
to the acre. ‘ 






Of about one-half pound of grain and a These formerly starved childrep The 
little more than that amount of haya raised vegetables enough for them pla: 
lead a day. selves and sent tons more to the acr 
In this experiment well cured soy- orphanage at Alexandrople for the run 
bean hay did not produce weak lambs. thousands of younger orphans there, fall 
In fact, there were no apparent differ- most of whom are under ten years of are 
ences in the lambs dropped by the age. Women do much of the farm @ ter 
ewes in each of the two lots. The size, work in all European countries ang 5 
strength and number of lambs and doubtless always will, therefore theip tra 
condition of the ewes were practically training is of most importance. They | wil 
the same.—A, K. Mackey. are taught household work, hygiene “Tg 
and dairying. All the children work on 
half a day and study half a day. Each | a1 
child has its daily duties in all the Ye: 
orphanages of the Near East Relief, the 
None are brought up in idleness. They the 
do the cooking and house work, make isl: 
their own clothes and shoes, and care tre 
for each other. Even the blind chi} tio 
dren are learning self-supporting th: 
they did. A great calamity had made trades. As agriculture must be the 
them receptive to new ideas for this reliance of fully 80 per cent of them "a 
was a land where plowing was yet the importance of this project that our 4 
done with a crooked-stick plow. Ames graduate pioneered can be ap - 
The tractors soon had hundreds of preciated. - 
acres turhed over and seeded; some of ; 
which were former battlefields. Seven 3 oe a ome De | 
, and but 12 mileg r 
hundred men were set at work restor- from the farm school, was also give . 
ing 25 miles of irrigation ditches de- sent free, with all its buildin . th 
’ gs. Here the 
stroyed by the Turks, The turningon 4 fine thing for this devastated land all 
of the water was nae nes an and impoverished race is being done, ge 
event of great soy signif aaa Gov. Henry J. Allen, after a visit here, the 
with general rejoicing. It was hailed wrote, “America has not done a finer a 
~~ ee ae of a pind ~ — the thing in all her history, Children who da 
and. ose great grain fields pro- go out from under her care upon these | 
duced food for the limited tables of jandg will strike a new note in hum 
an W 
the 26,000 orphaned children housed in ggfort over there.” Wars had reduced Me 
the cattle of the country 80 per cent th 
and down to runout scrub stock. Out 90 
of these “beef” cattle bought for the ins 
once-a-week orphanage meat ration to th 
be fattened on the ranch, the likeliest wt 
were selected for milk and breeding, th 
Eight pedigreed bulls of dual purpose ni 
strain adapted to the climate and con ch 
ditions, were bought in Switzerland, ri 
and paid for by the Armenians of ly 
America. This act was hailed by the be 
government as “one of the most con ail 
‘structive pieces of service done by the 
Near East Relief for the country.” ha 
Fifty grade cows were lately secured ist 
in Russia in exchange for hides, and of 
added to the 100 on the ranch. Dr. St 
Mohler, chief of the United States Bu he 
reau of Animal Industry, writes, , of 
“America could do nothing better for th 
the coifftry than supply more and bet M 
ter livestock to build up a herd of 700 is 
or 800 to provide food and income and 
at the same time providing a lasting de 
heritage to this primitive people thru n 
training and teaching a generation cl 
of boys and girls animal husbandry al 
and modern agriculture.” Ww 
ee al Could the American friends of hw 
oe “aa —_ manity make $200,000 count more : 
greatly for a struggling and capable 
the old army barracks given by the race than to invest it in this enter r 
government to the Near East Relief prise? It will give them life and . 
and repaired for their shelter. ideas and ideals that will help them to te 
The next year 1,000 acres of cotton help themselves and to gain a foothold ¥ 
were put in. The grain was worth $70 ina land where life has been hard and t} 
an acre, but the cotton $200, in ex- barren, It will transplant the best > 
change for grain from southern Rus that American character and American r 
sia. It was worth more, for the older agricultural experiment has wrought 
orphan boys trained in cotton growing, out at Ames and other agricultural col- , 
were in demand and found homeg on __ leges into these lands where our owl d 
farms where they could grow this race began and God revealed Himself e 


coveted crop after American methods 


introduced by Hartill. The farm was 
producing more than food; it was pro- 
ducing farmers. Now the vast plain is 
cut up into small farms, so making 
homes for many. Deep plowing with 
American plows pointed the way to 
plentiful crops in dry seasons. 

The Russian government, which has 
a “protectorate” over Russian Ar- 
menia, was quick to see the great 
value of this practical agricultural 
pioneering. It gave over another group 
of army barracks with 160 acres of 
wonderfully fertile land at Stepanavan 
for a farm school, where 1,160 matur- 
ing orphan boys and girls were placed 
under the care and training of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. F. Newman, farm-trained in 


to men long centuries ago. Here food 
is being grown for the hunger of the 
fatherless for today and for the tomor 
row, by youth’s efforts intelligently 
guided by wise teachers, Senator 
Capper heads the advisory committee 
of twenty men chosen for their wide 
farm experience and public interest. 
Among them are Dr. Mohler, chief of 
the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry; Hon. Henry Allen, President 
Butterfield, President Lory, President 
Bradfute of the Farm Bureau, Dt 
Atkeson of the Grange, Governor Gore, 


former secretary of agriculture, Gov - 


ernor Lowden, and Director Knapp 
Farmingdale. Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, 


151 Fifth avenue, New York, is trea 


urer. 
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Wisconsin and All Way Points 


(Continued from Page 8) 


reach there by night. Our route took 


‘ys thru La Crosse, Eau Claire, ,Chip- 


pewa Falls and many smaller towns. 
The park at Chippewa Falls is a nice 
place to spend a week. There are 300 
acres in the park; the Chippewa river 
runs thru here and makes a pretty 
fall in the park; and, of course, there 
are many animals in the park to in- 
terest the sight-seers. 


You will find Cumberland most at- 
tractively located for summer and 
winter sports alike. It is called the 
“gland City,” because of its location 
on an island, which is in the end of 
a long lake named Beaver Dam lake. 
Years ago, before civilization disturbed 
them, the beavers built a dam from 
the outer shore of the lake to the 
sland, It is plainly seen, and large 
trees have grown up on it. A por- 
tion of the dam has been blasted away 
that pleasure boats and fishing par- 
ties may go around the island. There 
ig a road around the lake partly thru 
dense woods, and a small Indian vil- 
lage to one side, on the shores of 2 
gmaller lake. 

In northern Wisconsin the crops 
are harvested almost a month later 
than in Iowa, so our men folks helped 
the other men folks, so that we might 
all enjoy short trips together. The 
generous custom of serving lunch at 
the end of every threshing job was a 
new experience to the Iowa boys. Some 
days they ate six and seven times. 

Don’t forget to see the “Big Sea 
Water” and the sights at the Twin 
Ports, Superior and Duluth, and take 
the “Hill Drive” over the road which 
seemingly clings to the hill overlook- 
ing Duluth and the lake, and camp at 
the little camp ground around the hill 
where you can hear the fog horns on 
the lake steamers blowing thru the 
night. This camp has much natural 
charm. On two sides of it the hills 
tise to perhaps 100 feet and are thick- 
ly wooded; many of the trees are the 
beautiful white birch, which stand like 
silent sentinels overlooking the camp. 

Cedar lake, northeast of Rice lake, 
has something of interest for the tour- 
ist. Near this lake is the large estate 
of some of the heirs“of Knapp and 
Stout, the great lumbermen, who 
hewed the large pines from thousands 
of acres in that region. We were told 
they owned many sections of land. 
Mr. Knapp’s summer home is on an 
island out in the lake. 

If you are interested in 
don't fail to go to Hayward, fifty 
miles northeast of Cumberland, The 
Chippewa Indian reserve is near here, 
also a school for the Indians. The 
Women make many beautiful pieces of 

work’ which they sell to the 
tourists. 

On the way to Hayward, as we were 
founding a curve in the road, three 
Wild deer sprang across the road be- 
fore us and disappeared in the thick 
woods. Some old settlers there said 
they had never had that thrilling ex- 
Perience, and they had lived there for 
Many years. 

Before you return home, go to Tay- 
lor and St. Croix falls, where the 
dalles of the St. Croix river will inter- 
est the tourist for some time. Here 
the rocks are piled up in various ways 
% both sides of the river, the work 
of the glacier period, 30 geologists tell 
Ws. Here again we see the white birch 
trees growing on rock crags, the whole 
Mirrored in the clear water, making a 
beautiful picture, 

Leaving here, St. Paul is soon 
Teached. The falls of Minnehaha still 

sh and gleam among the oak trees” 
ad the round tower at Fort Snelling 

Claims the interest of the history lover. 

me is soon reached, where work 


Indians, 


p os us, but we surely felt paid for 
. § 


time and money spent.—Jeanette 
tanley, 


The lake country is scoring this 
Here is another letter that 


sounds ig praises. Really, we ought 


not to let honeymoons count in a con- 


test like this. Of course, everything, 
climate, scenery, even the holes im the 
roof, seem fascinating and wonderful. 


The most interesting vacation I ever 
experienced was in the extreme north- 
ern part of Minnesota, thirteen years 
ago—our honeymoon. Within fifty 
miles of the Canadian line, in Itasca 
county, where the rivers flow north- 
ward, and at that time a country no 
automobile had eéver traveled, we 
stepped from an accommodation train 
on a logging railroad to begin our two 
weeks’ camp. 

At the little town twenty-two miles 
down the line we purchased our “grub- 
stake,” and the first package the clerk 
passed over the counter was a box of 
matches, telling me of being lost for 
three days without matches. Having 
camped in that locality before, I knew 
just what was needed, so we avoided 
many mistakes. 

To tote two suitcases, camping out- 
fit and a grub stake ten miles in a 
country where a horse (outside of a 
lumber camp) is a rarer sight than a 
moose, is no light task, but as part of 
the distance comprised three small 
lakes, we hired a boat on each lake 
from a “shacker” and started. 

Woe to the camper who fails to 
leave his boat on the far side for the 
fisherman-landlord to row back! By 
mid-afternoon we reached our desti- 
nation, a log cabin on a hill overlook- 
ing two lakes, one at the front door, 
one at the back. 

I had forgotten about the chipmunks, 
who are experts at discovering just 
where the lower log and the floor 
meet—or often fail to meet—hence, 
did not pack our provisions in the 
empty lard cans the fisherman had 
provided. Also, husband was so busy 
landing big black bass, he did not 
know that a thrifty chipmunk had nib- 
bled the bristles from his shaving 
brush and carried them to his nest, 
leaving only the handle. 

Not to mention the dark side of 
camp life is unfair to beginners, so [ 
shall say I never knew until it rained 
that one small cabin could boast so 
many holes in the roof. We moved 
that bed a dozen times to find a safe 
spot to park for the night. Next morn- 
ing, husband found two inches of wa- 
ter in one of his,high leather boots. 
They were guaranteed to be water- 
proof and they were. 

Such inconveniences are _ trivial 
things when two people can sit on the 
lake shore of a long northern evening 
and watch the doe come down to drink 
on the opposite shore. She raises her 
head, and, scenting no danger, turns, 
and out of the woods her fawn follows 
her into the lake. 

The lonely cry of the wild loon, a 
fish leaping above the surface, and the 
knowledge that you are miles away 
from a human habitation, may not 
appeal to all vacationists, but to me it 
far outranks a crowded hotel resort 
with its jazz orchestra. 

This country has since been opened 
to automobiles, and I would advise 
some woolen garménts in your hiking 
togs, high boots, as boats can’t always 
make shore where there is no dock, 
and, until August 1, mosquito net- 
ting, 

And here’s a tip to wives in general: 
Take your turn at the oars. Don’t ex- 
pect to haul in all the fish yourself. 
Save a few for hubby. 

We have already planned our next 
vacation—in Custer State Park, in the 
Black Hills. I’d like to try my hand 
at some real trout fishing.—Mrs. A. L. 





Discard all of the empty tin cans 
and bottles far away from the house 
and somewhere beneath the ground if 
possible and thereby do away with 
mosquito breeding places. 












Too heavy a load 


seldom means 
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Mobiloil “E” reduces the expense-load 
on your FORD | 


“= sight of a wood-pile often seems to stir a boy’s am- 
bition. To an already full armful he adds another log, 
and then another, and then still one more—with the familiar 
result! A trail of logs marks his course from the wood-pile / 
to the scene of the final disaster. 


But he is just like the man who uses poor quality or 
wrong bodied oil in a Ford. He puts too much of a load on 
his engine in a struggle for a penny saving that isn’t worth 
the dollar risk. 


He may reduce his annual oil bill by a few dollars. 


But he will probably increase his operating expenses by 
many dollars. 


Mobiloil “E” lubricates a Ford to give the economy, 
long life and power that the Ford Motor Company builds into 
their cars. Mobiloil “E” atomizes freely as oil must atomize 
in the Ford splash system. It sprays a coverage of oil which 
clings with unusual tenacity. 


This means the utmost protec- 
tion for all moving parts. It 
minimizes overheating, reduces 
the carbon, and gives a surpris- 
ingly large increase of oil mile- 
age, so large that usually it 
means less money spent for oil. 











For the differential of your 
Ford car use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as spec- 
ified in the Chart of Recommen- 
dations. For your Fordson trac- 
tor use Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
m summer and Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “A” in winter. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 





Let this sign guide you to economical 
lubrication —not cheapest per 
quart but cheapest per mile 
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Branches in principal cities, Address: NEW YORK, CHICAGO or KANSASCITY _ 
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Music for Your Picnic Program 


HY is a picnic always popular? 

Isn’t it because it has one com- 
mon purpose? We have all come out 
to play. 

People do like to do things together. 
The picnic dinner, for instance, is the 
feature of the day because every one 
takes part. We all do it together. Not 
everyone pitches horseshoes, only 

‘eighteen play baseball and not more 

than half a dozen can swing at the 
game time. Mother has outgrown her 
swimming suit and even grandfather’s 
cane doesn’t qualify him for the three- 
legged race. But young and old, all 
eat dinner! And there is one other 
event in which young and old take 
part, and which appeals to all ages 
equally. It is the picnic sing. 

If given one-tenth the care and 
thought which the dinner receives, the 
sing will rival that popular feature in 
both interest and pleasure. 

Suggestions for assuring the suc- 
cess of this finishing touch to your 
picnic program might be catalogued 
the thfee picnic P’s—plan, prepare, 
proceed. Picnic plans generally begin 
with committees. When these are ap- 
pointed, the music committee should 
be as carefully chosen as those on 
time and place. This committee should 
select @ man or woman who is to lead 
the singing, and then work under the 
direction of this director. It is not 
necessary that this leader be a musi- 
cian, but it is necessary that he be an 
enthusiast. One secret of good group 
singing is the enthusiasm of each in- 
dividual singer, and the attitude of 
the leader goes far toward securing 
this. 

Plans for the sing must be made 
early. An impromptu picnic sing is 
about as much of a gamble as is an im- 
promptu picnic dinner. First, there 
must be provided a good accompani- 
ment. 

This is even more important than 
the song leader. The best of song 
leaders is at the mercy of the accom- 
panist. For out-of-doors singing a 
piano is inadequate. It should be rein- 
forced by at least one violin or cornet 
and then open up the piano case so 
that the sound will carry to the bor- 
ders of the crowd. The musicians and 
the leader should occupy an elevated 
platform. -The leader, tho not neces- 
sarily a trained musician, must be 

‘-able to beat time, not professionally 
but rhythmatically, with free arm 
movements which those singing can 
readily feel and follow. 

The second part of the planning 
must put the words of the songs before 
the eyes of all the crowd. Many 
communities own song books, but few 
have enough for a picnic crowd. If a 
projecting lantern and daylight screen 
are available the music director can 
make slides by typing the words on 
gelatine sheets which may be secured 
for about 3 cents each from any mov- 
ing picture man. Another method of 
providing words is to have mimeo- 
graph song sheets made for the occa- 
sion. The first plan has this advant- 
age that the eyes of the siagers will 
be able to follow the movements of the 
leader, while also reading the words. 
Either plan assumes that the song se- 
lections will have been made before 
the morning of the picnic. This is im- 
portant. The song leader should know 
what songs he will use and the order 
in which he will use them. 

One other point of the planning is 
the place the sing is to fill upon the 
program. Neither just before nor just 
following the dinner; at the opening 
‘of the morning speaking program is 
an ideal time. The singing should 
fill about twenty minutes to half an 


hour, The same song program might 
be repeated in the afternoon. 

The preparation part. is to have the 
plan worked out and ready for opera- 
tion. Delay until the piano is moved, 
or the cornet arrives, is a handicap 
not easily overcome. But with the 
stage all set, and the crowd gathering, 
there is still a careful bit of the prep- 
aration to be carried out. Some lead- 
ers depend upon “kidding” the crowd 
into song; some fall into the error of 
coaxing the people to sing; but more 
deadly is the error of demanding that 
a crowd sing, and a phrase too often 
used is, “make more noise!” A bet- 
ter way, and one sure of suctvess, is to 
intrigue the song from the crowd. Be- 
fore ever the words are thrown upon 
the screen, even before the Jeader 
takes his place, have the musicians 
playing. Let them play thru perhaps 
a half dozen of the songs to be used, 
passing easily from one tune into the 
next without pause. Begin, perhaps 


with Dixie, Liza Jane or the Levee 
Song. Follow with Little Brown 
Church in the Vale, Old Kentucky 


Home, or Sweet Adeline. The chances 
are that half the crowd will be whis- 
tling, humming or even singing, and 
the rest will be wanting to do so. 

It is now time for the “proceed” 
part. Have the words of America 
thrown upon the screen, and when the 
leader gives the signal to stand and 
sing, the response will justify all plan- 
ning and preparation. People do like 
to sing. -When the crowd is again 


seated after the singing of America, 
have the musicians, without announce- 
ment, swing into the next song. The 
spell is too often broken by talk be- 
tween songs. If a screen is used, no 
announcement is necessary, if song- 
sheets are used, have songs plainly 
numbered and the leader should hang 
a numbered card in full sight of the 
audience. 

Sometimes it is fun to slip in just a 
chorus such ag “It Ain’t Gonna Rain” 
and sing it twice throu without even 
having words shown. 

The singing of rounds necessitates 
some direction from the leader. First 
the round should be sung. straight 
thru by everyone, then by two groups 
and later by three or four divisions. 
The introduction of an unfamiliar song 
is quite possible, providing the song is 
simple and singable. Not every group, 
for instance, would know “The Merry 
Life,” yet this is one of the best of 
songs for a picnic crowd. Begin with 
the chorus. Have it played thru, then 
have the crowd sing it thru about 
three times, then have the _ verse 
played and sung thru, follow-the verse 
with the chorus, and the pleasure of 
swinging into the chorus, thus made 
familiar, will add sufficient zest to the 
new verse, to carry the song over. 

One little “don’t is this. Never 
introduce solos into the midst of a 
community sing; let the special sing- 
ers and songs come after the general 
sing. 

In conclusion, remember that a com- 








A Crocheted Slumber Robe 








ROCHET work is not new and 
'‘\“slumber robes have always been 
popular but this one made twenty-five 
years ago is out of the ordinary, and 
is very convenient to have around the 
house on draughty winter days. Of 
heavy yarn it makes a good: auto robe 
—or of fine yarn in delicate colors 
with white—a pretty gift for the baby. 

The robe illustrated is made of the 
grey and white mixed yarn for the 
body and alternating crosses of red 
and green, 

Directions for Crocheting 

Red, ch 3 and join, de 8 ch 1, de 3 
ch 1, de 3 ch 1, de 8 ch 1, de 8 ch 1, 
de 3 ch 1, de 3 ch 1, de 3, Second row: 
Red, de 3 ch 1, de 3 ch 1, de 3 ch 1, 
de 38. Third row: Red, dc 3 ch 1, de 3 
in first ch in second row. Take up 
grey yarn, ch 1, de 3, ch 1 in second 
ch. Repeat four times. This starts 


red cross. Fourth row: Red, de 3 ch 
1, de 3, grey dc 3 ch 1, de 3 into sec- 
ond and third ch 3rd row, repeat four 
times. Fifth row: Red, de 3 and ch 1, 
de over 1st ch—grey; de 3 ch 1 into 
next 3 chains. The fifth row will have 
one more grey mesh in each section. 
Next block will have green in place 
of red, making alternating red and 
green crosses, 


Sew the blocks together, seven wide 
and fourteen long unless larger robe is 
desired. When sewed together there 
will be solid and open meshes around 
the robe into which the border can be 
crocheted. Start at corner and de 3 
in every open mesh around the robe, 
ch 1 between each three dc. Repeat 
fourteen rows. If a striped border is 
preferred use row of red and row of 
green with grey between. Finish with 
ordinary scallop. CARLIE SEXTON. 











CROCHETED SLUMBER ROBE 
(Directions for making on this page) 
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munity picnic is 


classes. Music 
all ages. 


every ‘picnic program. Plan for ity 


prepare for it; and then proceed tg 


enjoy it. 


Suggested list of songs for picnig ; 


use: 
Patriotic—State songs; 
America, the Beautiful. 
American favorites—Levee Song; 
Old Folks at Home; 


sanna; Dixie. 


Borrowed  favorites—The 


Merry 


Life; Santa Lucia; Blue Bells of Scop — 


land; Auch Du Lieber Augustine. 
FANNIE R. BUCHANAN, 





State Fair Baby Contest 


heen call for entries for the 
annual Baby Health Show and Com 


test at the Iowa State Fair August 26 . 


September 4, has just been issued by 
the fair management. 


Entry blanks can be secured by ; 


writing Secretary Corey at the office 
of the State Fair in the Capitol build 
ing, Des Moines. 


Five hundred dollars in cups and- 
medals will be offered in the contest, 
officials of the fair have announced, 
Gold, silver and bronze medals, spe 
cially designed, will be awarded wit 
ners in the three sections of the com 
test. Babies from rural communities 
will be judged in one section, babies 
from cities and towns of less than 
10,000 population in another section, 
and those from cities of more than 
10,000 population in the third section, 

Each section will be divided into 
four classes, and the medals will be 
awarded to the three placing highest in 
each class. The classes are: Boys, 
12 months and under 24 months; boys, 
24 months old and under 36 months; 
girls, 12 months old and under 2% 
months; and girls, 24 months and wh 
der 36 months, 

The most perfect boy and girl, 12% 
36 months old, from any section of the 
state, will each receive a beautiful sik 
ver loving cup, emblematic of the 
Baby Health Championship of Iowa. 

Medals and cups will also be 
awarded babies entered in the im 
provement division of the contest, 
Babies entered in the 12 to 24 months 
old class last year are eligible to cOlr 


pete for these prizes. Judging in this 


division will be based on the amount 
of improvement shown over last year’s 
rating. The boy and girl showing the 
greatest amount of improvement will 
each be awarded a silver loving cup. 

All babies in the state are eligible 
to compete in the contest. More babies 
are expected to be entered this year 
that ever before, and the keenest Com 
petition is expected. 





PLUM PIE 

Choose the large green gage plums for 
this, tho any of the tart pink ones 
very good. Cook slightly and remove 
seeds by skimming out. Have fr 
rich pastry and add flour for thickening 
and also a little sugar. Then put in Fe 
plums, using those that are as id 
possible. Sprinkle over a good, 
cup of sugar and dot with butter. 
may either be made with two 
one with meringue on top. 





recreation for 4 
group made up of all ages and of ajj ’ 
is one recreation 
which appeals alike to all classes ang” 
It surely has a place gq 


America; | 


Old Kentucky” 
Home; Little Brown Church in the 
Vale; Whooipee, Ti Yi Yo (Cow Boy 
Song); Sweet Adeline; Long, Long” 
Trail; Smiles; Till We Meet Again,— | 

Nonsense songs—Liza Jane; ’Tain’t | 
Gonna Rain (certain stanzas); Oh, Sw — 


All entries must be © 
made in writing before noon of Wet — 
nesday, August 12, it was announced, — 
No entrance fee will be required. “ 
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[C ur Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








_—— 





H uarterly reviews. 
the is 1 






Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School ~ 
| ns are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- ‘ 
}} gonally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ch issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
‘i, duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. , 
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lor Council at Jerusalem 

<s (Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
ation TE on tor July 26, 1925. Acts 15:1-85. 
se sted, Acts 15:1-11.) 


“and certain men came down from 
Judaea and taught the brethren, say- 
jng, Except ye be circumcized after 
the custom of Moses, ye can not be 
gved. (2) And when Paul and 
nabas had no small dissension and 
sstioning with them, the brethren 


Song; qpointed that Paul and Barnabas, 
tacky god certain other of them, should go 
n the gto Jerusalem unto the apostles and 
v Boy gders about this question. (3) They 
Long Bivorefore, being brought on their way 
aim Hy. the church, passed through both 
Taint Phoenicia and Samaria, declaring the 


enversion of the Gentiles: and they 
used great joy unto all the brethren. 
() And when they were come to 
Nerusalem, they were received of the 
Burch and the apostles and the elders, 





AN. qnd they rehearsed all things that God 
4 done with them, (5) But there 
‘ose up certain of the sect of the Phar- 
| jes who believed, saying, It is need- 
r the ml to circumcise them, and to charge 
Com them to keep the law of Moses. (6) 
st 26 Mf And the apostles and the elders were 
xd by Myathered together to consider of this 
Batter. (7) And when there had been 
d by much questioning, Peter rose up, and 
nf fice gid unto them, Brethren, ye know 
nuilde #® that a good while ago God made choice 
st be jetmong you, that by my mouth the 
Wed Mm centiles should hear the word of the 
nced, mgeel, and believe. (8) And God, 
who knoweth the heart, bare them wit- 
ante ‘ness, giving them the Holy Spirit, even 
test, whe did unto us; (9) and he made no 
need: distinction between us and them, 
spe deansing their hearts by faith. (10) 
wit Now therefore make ye trial of God, 
call that ye should put a yoke upon the 
‘ities neck of the disciples which neither our 
dies ‘fathers nor we were able to bear? (11) 
thas But we believe that we shall be saved 
tion, through the grace of the Lord Jesus, 
thas in like manner as they. 
tion, 
into | In the lesson of Acts 10 we have 
1 be feen the extraordinary means neces- 
st in ty to show Peter that he should 
30y8, Preach the gospel to a Roman officer 
08, “md Gentile, and in Acts 11 we have 
the; seen how difficult it was for Peter to 
r 4 justify himself to the brethren at 
| ule @ Jerusalem for holding fellowship with 
Gentile Christians. Then the charge 
12 to ‘Was not that he had preached the gos- 
the bel to them, but that he had eaten 
| sil- ‘With them, sat down at the same table 
the | With them. All the world over, when 
An ‘You invite men to your table, it in- 
be ‘Wives some sort of social equality. 


im- @ And Peter had eaten with a Roman, a 
Lost. Gentile! How horrible that was! We 



















nths @ ‘ave seen the broad ground on which 
‘ome Peter justifies himself, namely, God 
this @ 'ad recognized them by giving them 
punt ~@ the Holy Ghost as well as us. How 
ar’s  uld I refuse to eat with those whom 
the God had visibly owned to be His chil- 
will dren as He did us at Pentecost? 
». The church at Jerusalem was satis- 
rible for the time being. When the 
pies @ “lurch at Antioch was established, 
year bas had been sent to see that 
om ® Verything was done right. He was 
_ Mlistied, and this again quieted the 
_ Church at Jerusalem. But things had 
Changed, Paul and Barnabas had 
tor 3 on a long missionary journey, 
aro Scupying at least a year, perhaps two. 
the @ ches had been organized in many 
a a eel Places. Great numbers of 
the ‘Matiles had been received. The 
| a8 ~iodox Jews at Jerusalem now be- 
va #~* “ fear that the orthodox element 
oa be entirely swallowed by this 


4 “en horde, and that the founders 
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of the church would lose their prestige 
and authority. This was the worst 
side of it. 

The bitter side was this: The Jews 
for ages had been recognized as the 
people of God. They were forbidden 
to recognize any uncircumcised man 
as a brother. They could trade with 
him, dispute with him, but must on 
no account treat him as an equal or 
have any social intercourse with him. 
Many of them were thoroughly con- 
scientious in their opposition to the 
admission of Gentiles into the Chris- 
tian church, which they themselves re- 
garded as merely a sect of the Jews, 
As they saw it, their most sacred cus- 
toms were to be rudely set aside; and 
that, too, through the influence of one 
who had been their champion in 
former days, Saul of Tarsus, a Phari- 
see of the strictest sect, a disciple of 
Gamaliel, now passing under the name 
of Paul. 

And so some time after the return 
of Paul and Barnabas from Antioch, 
certain men, Christians, of course, 
came down from Judea and taught 
the brethren: “Except ye be circum- 
cised after the custom of Moses, ye 
can not be saved.” This brought up 
once more the question whether in 
order to be a Christian a man must 
become a Jew; in other’ words, 
whether Christianity was a world-wide 
religion or a mere sect of the Jews. 





This last Paul would not for a moment 
admit. He and Barnabas had no 
small disputing with the others on 
this vital point. The church at 
Antioch was divided, although the ma- 
jority was evidently with Paul. Jeru- 
salem was still regarded as _ the 
mother church, and so it was deter- 
mined to send a delegation to Jerusa- 
lem to determine this most important 
of all questions at that time, the status 
or standing of the Gentiles in the 
Christian church. Certain others went 
with them, of whom one was a Gentile, 
a sample of the Jewish converts. : 

This is evidently the third time Paul 
had visited Jerusalem after his con- 
version; once three years afterwards, 
when he spent a fortnight with Peter 
the Second in the year 44 when he 
took up the first collection-for the 
poor saints in Jerusalem; and now he 
goes for the settlement of the great 
question of Gentile equality. 


He first held private interviews 
with Peter, James and John, “who 
seemed to be pillars’ (Galatians 2:9). 
Prudence demanded this; for both he 
and Barnabas were under public sus- 
picion. When all was ready, a great 
meeting of the whole church was 
called, afterwards known as the coun- 
cil at Jerusalem. It was the first gen- 
eral assembly or synod of the Chris- 
tian church. There was no doubt a 
good deal of sharp controversy at the 
first, which had not been recorded. 


Four speakers are mentioned, and 
we have quite full notes of the re- 
marks of two of them. First of Peter, 
who sided with’ Paul. He took the 
ground that these late converts were 
not the first, “that a good while ago” 
he himself had received Cornelius; 
that he had begun the work, Paul 
merely carried it on; that the recep- 
tion of the Holy Ghost by the Gentiles 
should settle the matter once for all; 
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that really it was a great deliverance 
to be free from the Jewish yoke which 
neither they nor their fathers had 
been able to bear; and that it was a 
great thing to know that by believing 
in Christ both Jew and Gentile could 
be saved. Neither could be saved in 
-any other way. 

Then Paul and Barnabas told of the 
mighty work of grace in the hearts of 
the Gentiles, of which they had been 
witnesses, and of all the sufferings 
they had personally endured. 

At the last James gave his views, 
and his word decided the matter; for 
everybody believed in James. The 
Jews believed in him; for in all his 
outward life he lived as the strictest 
of them. Tradition tells us that he 
wore the long hair and beard of the 
Nazirite, with the linen ephod of the 
priest, serving with bare feet in the 
temple; and this man gave it as his 
deliberate view that the Mosaic laws 
were not of eternal obligation. He re- 
minded them that the work did not 
begin with Paul, but with Peter, or 
“Symeon,” calling him by his old Jew- 
ish name. He quotes Amos 9:11-12 to 
prove that Judaism itself was but a 
preparation for Christianity; that it 
was intended from the very first that 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
should in the end be preached to all 
men. He proposed that ‘they put no 
unnecessary burden on these new con- 
verts, but ask them for their own good 
as well as the peace of the church to 
abstain from certain things embodied 
in the decree which is the spécial 
subject of the lesson. 


And to this the great majority 
agreed. It was agreed first to put the 
opinion of the church in writing and 
send Barnabas and Silas, two of their 
leading men, to testify as to its cor- 
rectness and to explain it more fully 
(Verse 22). Next they recognized 
these Gentiles as brethren and recog- 
nized also the validity of the elder- 
ship which they had chosen (Verse 
23). Next, they repudiated the men 
who raised the question of circum- 
cision, as having no authority from 
the church, but speaking from their 
own responsibility; and going still 
further, they charged them with sub 
verting the souls of the Gentile con- 
verts (Verse 24). They vouched for 
Barnabas and Paul as _ beloved 
brethren whose sincerity had been 
evidenced by risking their lives time 
and again. They then, speaking with 
the authority of the Holy Ghost, asked 
these Gentiles to do four things: “Ab- 
stain from things sacrificed to idols, 
and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication.” 

The first was of very great import- 
ance, especially to new converts living 
as many of them did, near Papho and 
Antioch, two of the most noted of 
heathen sanctuaries, where in connec- 
tion with idol feasts there was always 
the most shameless debauchery and 
licentiousness. This was most help- 
ful to these Gentile Christians, as it 
shielded them from the greatest of 
temptations. At the same time this 
would be a noted concession to Jewish 
feelings and prejudices. 

The abstaining from things strangled 
was likewise a concession to the Jew- 
ish brethren. The flesh of things 
strangled was a delicacy in the view 
of many Gentiles, while to the Jew it 
was an abomination. They therefore 
could not fellowship together in meals 
unless the Gentile gave it up, which 
he was urged to do. It was better 
for the Gentile to give up a delicacy 
due to a depraved taste than for a 
Jew to give up a principle which in 
itself was absolutely right. 

The Gentile was asked to abstain 
from eating blood, because Moses had 
taught that life was in the blood and 
that it wags the blood that made atone- 
ment. To the Jew, therefore, blood 
was a sacred thing. 

Finally, they were directed to keep 
themselves from licentiousness, the 
besetting sin of all heathen nations. 

This decree settled for all time the 
great principle that man is not justi- 
fied by the law, by the observance of 
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form either Jewish or Christian, nor 
even by good works, but by personal 
faith and trust in Jesus of Nazareth. 
It condemned the ¢pirit of caste which 
still lingers even in some Christian 
churches, and established on broad 
grounds the/brotherhood of man, the 
absolute equality before God and in 
the Christian church of every sincere 
believer. In Christ Jesus “there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scyth- 
ian, bond nor free.” Incidentally, it 
established Paul's independent mis- 
sion. It recognized him as the apostle 
of the Gentiles, and made him a pillar 
in the Gentile branch of the church, as 
James, Peter, and John were pillars 
in the Jewish branch; two branches, 
but one tree. | 


Baby Beef Profits 


After three years of experimenting 
the Minnesota station reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions concerning baby 
beef feeding: 

1. That calves of beef breeding can 
be profitably fattened for the market 
at baby beef under Minnesota condi- 
tions even tho they are a little com- 
mon in quality. The average margin 
on 180 calves fed in the three trials, 
after deducting feed costs, was $13.84 
per head. The total gain over feed 
cost on the 180 calves was $2,491.30. 

2. At least 200 days on full feed of 
grain is required to put a desirable fin- 
ish on beef calves six to nine months 
of age and weighing 350 to 500 pounds 
at the beginning. 

8. A full ration of ground ear corn 
with two pounds of oil meal per head 
per day and all the silage and alfalfa 
hay the calves will eat has proved to 
be the most satisfactory ration. 

4. Shelled corn or a mixture of 
three parts shelled corn, and one part 
oats may be used as the grain ration 
with good results. If oats is included, 
the proportion should be decreased to- 
ward the close of the feeding period. 

6. It pays to feed silage provided a 
high-protein supplement such as lin- | 
seed meal is fed’ with it. 

®. When corn is cheap a ration of 
corn and a legume hay alone may be 
just as profitable as a ration of corn, | 
hay and linseed meal. 

%. If linseed meal or other protein 
concentrate is not fed, it is especially 
important that a legume hay, such as 
aWfalfa, clover or soybean hay, be fed. 

8. It does not pay to grind shelled 
cern and oats for fattening calves. 

9. The self-feeder method of feed- 
ing corn ‘to calves is satisfactory. 

10; Ground barley may be used sat- 
isfactorily in place of ‘corn, altho a 
little more barley may be required per 
100 pounds gain, and less pork is 
made by hogs following barley-fed 
calves. 

11. It is especially important that 
those who raise as well as fatten 
calves for market maintain good beef 
cows and use good purebred beef bulls, 
because it costs as much to raise and 
fatten scrub calves as high-grade beef 
calves, and the good calf is worth 
more at weaning time and brings a 
much higher price when finished and 
marketed. 

12. At the conclusion of one of 
these trials ten scrubs were sold at $56 
per head and ten good beef-bred calves 
at $86, a difference of $30 per head, 
or $300 for the lot, in favor of good 
breeding. It pays to use good bulls. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
pastures ever expertenced at the first 
of June. 

The alsike and red clover pasture 
Was growing on the farm of Clarence 
Boomer. It was a much better pasture 
tthan the average in the country, in 
fact, could be ranked as one of the 
best. On 12 acres of this he had | 
pastured for about six weeks, five head 
of cattle, and part of this time two 


| Frog. 





herses and fifteen head of hogs. The 


pasture had still remained green, but 
was short. 

Just across the road on the John 
Briden farm, was a pasture of 12 acres 
of sweet clover. On this he had kept 
continuously 18 head of cattle and over 
50 head of hogs, and prior to the rains 
which came on the first of June, this 
pasture was nearly half knee high in 
spite of the large amount of stock 
which it carried during the dry 
weather. 

Last year the sweet clover field was 
in fall wheat which yielded about 
thirty bushels per acre. In February, 
Mr. Briden put on 15 pounds of sweet 
clover per acre. Prior to the seed- 
ing of the wheat, the field had been 
limed at the rate of about three tons 
per acre. In July, 1924, when the 
wheat was cut the sweet clover stood 





up as high as the grain. The fall 
growth was unmolested, and early this 
spring hogs and cattle were turned in. 
Mr. Briden has learned from experi- 
ence that it pays to pasture sweet 
clover very early and that plenty of 
stock should be kept on it to keep it 
down so that new green leaves in- 
stead of long woody stems are formed. 
Pastured in this way it makes a feed 
that is equal to alfalfa in feeding value 
and that will surpass any other pasture 
grass or forage crop in yield per acre. 

Compared with the 12 acres of the 
common clovers just across the road, 
the ‘yield was fully three times, as 
much in the amount of stock which it 
had pastured; and at the end of the 
drouth, or on the first of June, there 
was still left on the sweet clover field 
more green feed than the common 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


“rom the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Spotty, the Turtle, Wins a Race 


Billy Mink, Peter Rabbit and Reddy Fox 
were to race across the Green Meadows 
and back, to see who was the fastest. 
Just for a joke, Peter Rabbit invited 
Spotty the Turtle to race with them, and 
Spotty decides he will, for, he says, the 
one who runs the fastest doesn’t always 
get there first. They have lined up and 
Grandfather Frog has just given the 
word, “Go!” 


“There is a wise old saying, Peter 
Rabbit,” said Spotty the Turtle, “which 
shows that those who run fastest do not 
always reach a place first. I think I will 
enter this race.” 

Every one thought that that was the 
best joke they had heard for a long time, 
and all laughed harder than ever. They 
all agreed that Spotty the Turtle should 
start in the race, too. 

So they all stood in a row, Peter Rabbit 
first, then Billy Mink, then Reddy Fox, 
and right» side of Reddy Fox, Spotty the 
Turtle. 

“Are you ready?” 
“Go!” 

Away went Peter Rabbit with great, 
big jumps. After him went Billy Mink 
so fast that he was just a little brown 
streak going thru the tall grass, and side 
by side with him ran Reddy Fox. Now 
just as they started, Spotty the Turtle 
grabbed the long hair on the end of 
Reddy's big tail. Of course Reddy couldn’t 
have stopped to shake him off, because 
Peter Rabbit and Billy Mink were running 
so fast that he had to run his very best 
to keep up. But he didn’t even know 
that Spotty was there. You see, Spotty 
is not very heavy, and Reddy was so ex- 
cited that he didn’t notice him. 

The Merry Little Breezes flew along, 
too, to see that the race was fair. Peter 
Rabbit went with great, big jumps. When 
he came to a little bush he jumped right 
over it, for his legs are long and meant 
for jumping. Billy Mink is so slim that 
he slipped between the bushes and thru 
the long grass like a little brown streak. 
Reddy Fox, who is bigger than either 
Peter Rabbit or Billy Mink, had no trou- 
ble in keeping up with them. Not one of 
them noticed that Spotty the Turtle was 
hanging fast to Reddy's tail. 

Now just at the foot of the little hill 
on which the big hickory tree grew was a 
little pond. .It wasn’t very wide, but it 
was quite long. Billy Mink remembered 
this pond and he chuckled to himself as 
he raced along, for he knew that Peter 


asked Grandfather 





Rabbit couldn't swim arid he knew that 
Reddy Fox does not like the water, so 
both would have to run around it. He 
himself can swim even faster than he ean 
run. The more he thought of this, the 
more foolish it seemed that he should 
hurry so on such a warm day. ‘“For,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘even if they reach the 
pond first, they will have to run around 
it, while I can swim across it and cool 
off while IT am swimming. TI will surely 
get there first.” So Billy Mink ran slow- 
er and slower, and pretty soon he had 
dropped behind. 

Mr. Sun, round and red, looking down, 
smiled and smiled to see the race. The 
more he smiled the warmer it grew. Now 
Peter Rabbit had a thick, gray coat and 
Reddy Fox had a thick red coat, and they 
both began to get very, very warm. Peter 
Rabbit did not make such long jumps as 
when he first started. Reddy Fox began 
to feel very thirsty, and his tongue hung 
out, Now that Billy Mink was behind 
them they thought they did not need to 
hurry so. 

Peter Rabbit reached the little pond 
first. He had not thought of that pond 
when he agreed to enter the race. He 
stopped right on the edge of it and sat 
up on his hind legs. Right across he could 
see the big hickory tree, so near and yet 
so far, for he knew that he must run 
around the pond and then back again, 
and it was a long, long way. In just a 
moment Reddy Fox ran out of the bushes 
and Reddy felt very much as Peter Rab- 
bit did. Way, way behind them was Billy 
Mink, trotting along comfortably and 
chuckling to himself. Peter Rabbit looked 
at Reddy Fox in dismay, and Reddy Fox 
looked at Peter Rabbit in dismay. Then 
they both looked at Billy Mink and re- 
membered that Billy Mink could swim 
right across. 

Then off Peter Rabbit started as fast 
as he could go around the pond one way, 
and Reddy Fox started around the pond 
the other way. They were so excited 
that neither noticed a little splash in the 
pond, That was Spotty the Turtle, who 
had let go of Reddy’s tail and now was 
swimming across the pond, for you know 
that Spotty is a splendid swimmer. Only 
once or twice he stuck his little black 
nose up to get some air. The rest of the 
time he swam under water and no one 
but the Merry Little Breezes saw him. 
Right across he swam, and climbed up 
the bank right under the big hickory tree, 
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clover pasture had produced. By ; 
mated in another way, Mr. Briden 
secured in this period, not including 
the growth that was left on the fie 
more actual feeding value and mo 
profit per unit of ground, than he coy 
have secured with the other clover jg, 
an entire season. The cattle did excep. 
tionally well, and while the hogs 

not fat they were in good thrifty gop 
dition to finish out with only a little’ 
extra corn for they had developed ay 
enormous frame. They would weigh — 
in the neighborhood of 250 pounds, 


Mr. Briden told me that he intended 
immediately to take out all the stock 
and to turn the whole crop under fg _ 
manure. He intends then to drill ing 
bushel of Manchu soybeans per acre, 
using them for seed if we have g 
favorable season, or cutting them for 
hay in case the fall frost cuts the geq — 
son short. Last year his beans yieldeg 
20 busheJs per acre, and were sold ty. 
the neighbors for seed at $2.50 per 
bushel. The cracked beans were fe — 
to the hogs and milk cows. ; 

We have not as yet even tapped the | 
great possibilities of sweet clover 
The present dry season will only em. | 
phasize its importance in comparisog 
with the other pasture crops which 
we have been growing. It is not yet 
too late to get sweet clover started 
this season; it may be seeded in Jfing 
or during the first part of August pro 
viding there is rain enough to sprout 
the seed and start the plants. It 
should have time to make a growth 
of at least eight inches before it jg 
frozen down, Another year it would 
be a good plan to seed the sweet clover 
with a nurse crop in the spring, or at 
least mix some sweet clover seed with 
the other clovers in the regular seed. 
ing. 

On acid soils, it would be well to 
put on lime enough to correct the 
seeding. Sweet clover does not re 
quire as much lime as alfalfa, but it | 
will not do well on extremely sour 
soils. The longer the iime is put on 
in advance of the time that the sweet 
clover is seeded the better, for it will 
then have had sufficient time to be 
come disintigrated and worked inte 
the soil. There was a small strip run 
ning across the Briden field that was 
not limed, and on this unlimed strip 
there was no sweet clover. This is, 
of course, in one of the sourest soil 
sections, and sweet clover should be 
much easier to grow in any other’ patt 
of the state.—A. A. Burger. 





Orleans Co-op. Centralisers 


The Farmers’ Equity (Co-operative 
Creamery Association at Orleans, Ne 
braska, one of the most successful of 
co-operative centralizers, had another 
profitable season last year, winding 
up with a profit of $19,000. Since 1917 
the record shows that from a loss the 
first year of over $7,000, the creamery 
worked up to a profit of $32,000 iM 
1922, with somewhat lower profit fig 
ures the succeeding two years, Thé 
butter produced the last year was four 
and a half times the amount produced | 
the first year. 
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Ms to about 600 degrees F. before ig- 
Mion will occur. In the _ process 
Which leads to combustion, first fer- 
Mentation or bacterial action raises 

































has inserted bits of history about bush 
fruits and he includes a description of 
the red raspberry, written in the year 
1578, which attributes wonderful medi- 
cinal qualities to this delectable berry. 



























































corn any better for spring pigs than 
dry corn?” 

For spring pigs, soaked shelled corn 
seems to have no particular advantage 
In the case of pigs 























a fine country home, with 
fertile soil and desirable lo- 
cation in one of the richest sec- 
tions of the Corn Belt ydu will find much of valueth 
our farm buyers guide for 1925. Write today~ 
it will be sent free of cost or obligation. 








enue ant eaten, THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY, ‘ 
ps @ temperature to about 140 degrees | It was not only a cure for inflamed | weighing over 140 pounds, however, it 136 €. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, indiana ; 
00 in mi”, cond, the products of fermen- | eyes, bute“dronken with water of | geems that soaked shelled corn may 
t fig lation, such as fats, albumen and car- | them that have weake stomackes,” it | have a slight advantage. Older pigs BALE HAY aE W Way 4 
The bohydrates become charred and lose: | brought relief to the over-indulgent apparently do not chew their food : 
: tome Much of their nutritive value at about | epicurian. This book may be bought | quite as thoroly as younger pigs and = ee 
suced ee, “°8Tees F.; and thir®, chemical | for $2.50, either from The Macmillan | on that account any preparation which No Bale Ties a 
AGions set in, involving the cellulose | Company, New York City, or thru | gofteng or divides the corn, is a help. ! Save 40% on Baling Cost “A 
4 lother elements which may oxidize, | Wallaces’ Farmer. At any rate, experiments at the Iowa Special Cash Offer 





“4 temperatures sufficient for igni- 
“© tay be reached if there is suffi- 
ment Oxygen reaching the point of 
danger and the heat thus generated 
(|, bol escape. Often in such cases, 
me interior of the mass of hay be- 
mes a charred powdery material 
"hich gradually works towards the 
Mtside as the heating continues, until 

ly the air reaches this charred 
Merial and the pile bursts into flame. 
danger seems to increase in 
ion to the amount of moisture 
“the hay when put into the mow, 
; With the way it is packed. The 
~ should be as well cured as possible, 
, Many cases it is wise to cure 
cocks if the weather does not 
tof curing in the windrow. Nat- 
ia, ‘he danger is greatest with al- 

™ and clover, since farmers like 
"Ow these before the curing has 
far enough to cause the leaves to 





























win. 02 badly. Such material 
os be well tramped and as long a 





Shrinkage of Hay 


An IHinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you advise me what the shrink- 
age on alfalfa hay would be from the 
weight when put into the mow in July 
and August until the next January, 
February and March? This hay was 
well cured in shocks in the field and 
in good shape and was weighed as it 
came from the field.” 

Anyone interested in the details of 
hay shrinkage should secure a copy 
of the free department bulletin 873, 
“The Shrinkage of Market Hay,” from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

According to this bulletin the per- 
centage of shrinkage in hay is influ- 
enced by the following factors: (1) 
water content when cut; (2) maximum 
water content when stored; (3) nor- 
mal water content when cured; (4) 
minimum water content; (5) atmos 





station proved that soaking the shelled 
corn seemed te be of some help with 
the older pigs, but not with the 
younger pigs, 





The Holstein-Friesian cow, Chima- 
cum Gerben 673495 has recently shown 
a production of 653,6 pounds of milk 
and 34.916 pounds of fat in seven days, 
according to a report of the advanced 
registry office. It was recently an- 
nounced that this cow had broken the 
senior three-year class record in the 
ten months division. This cow is 
owned by the Western State Hospital 
in the state of Washington. 
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THREADER HAY PRESS CO., LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
BABY CHICKS 


© FARR eIX Y 


World’s Greatest Selling Chicks 
Prices Lowered For The Gummer Trade 
Utility Metings Therobred F: 


100 Lots ‘hor 50 8. An- 
Sarees eae ace ais ee 4 es, Brae: 
paid most anywhere. 











quest oa free catalog. 
"2; RARRGN CMICERRERS 
** Indianapolis, Ind. = = 


Breeding and 100% Live De- 
Quality Chicks freee ge oo 
capacity, prompt shipments. Per 100: Leghorns $8; 

4,” , $10; W. Wyan., 8. L. Wyn., B. Orp. $11; 
Heavy Mixed, $8.50; Light Mixed, $7.00. Catalog Free. 
Chicks shipped C O. D. Pay when they arrive. 

Stromberg’s Chick Matchery, 

Lock Box 877, Ft. lowa 


QUALITY 
REDUCED 


















Best laying strains. Post paid. Per 100 


ay, Large Assorted, #9. 
PRICE Sie ft, Seriath 2 





EAUTIFUL COLLIES and Shepherd 
aie: Natural Heelers. Picteres cents. 
BR. ELLIS, Beaver Orossing, Nebraska. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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1668 ACRE DAIRY FARM 


IN CENTRAL MISSOURI 


We offer for sale an excellent farm in Warren County, Missouri, located-in 
three (3) tracts. The Home Place, comprising 450 acres, is situated on the main 
highway between St. Louis and Kansas City, 65 miles west of St. Louis, one 
mile east of Truesdale and Warrenton, and on the main line of the Wabash 
Warrenton is the county seat of Warren County, and is a prosperous 
town with two-banks, college, public schools and churches. 

The Home Place is improved with modern eight-room house, three-room 
tenant house, two barns, sheds, poultry houses and other out-buildings, all in 


railway 


excellent condition. 


A 400-acre tract is located two mile sfrom the Home Place and consists of 
rolling timber lands, with cleared blue grass valleys, ideal for grazing. 

The remaining 800 acres, located one mile south of Warrenton, with a north 
and south State Highway thru the land; well improved, with two-story seven- 
room frame dwelling, one six and one three-room tenant house, new cattle barn, 


hog houses and ather out-buildings. 


Practically the entire acreage is well set in meadow and blue 
well watered The property has been developed and is being used as a stock 
fnirably adapted for a dairy farm. 

We can offer this property at an average of $55 per acre for a quick sale, 


COMMONWEALTH FARM LOAN COMPANY 


farm, and is most ac 


810 Chestnut Street 


ss, and is 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


























= MONEYS 
.--n COAL 


Buy direct from 
the mine & 


Why pay two or three profits on coal? 
Buy direct from the mine and save $2 
to $5 a ton. 


It’s easy. Get enough of your neighbors 
in with you touse a car-load(50 tons) and 
then order that much from us. 
High-grade Franklin-Williamson Coua- 
ty coal mined in Southern Illinois, where 
the good coal comes from. 

Prices per ton: 


Domedicter........4946...:..900 


Furnace Egg......... 2.65..++++ 2.90 
Three inchlump...... 2.65...... 2.90 


GacgeLomp......... ‘2.80...... 3.10 


These are loaded -in-car prices at the 
mine; freight to be added. Write us for 


MODERN COAL COMPANY 
West Frankfort, Illinois 


{eam 














century old. Send for catalog, 
@ree samples and delivered prices. 
STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 








nella three to aix in 
earn oes 


eit Just the size for . dt 


today for prloes and 








ASK YouR LOCAL DEALER 


HerrinG Moror Company, Des Moines 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. . 













regular 
salting is 

BEST FOR 
STOCK 







regular, pient of 
food and oon, pare 
water and Triple “‘B’’ 


ger. There is a Barton 
near you. 





5 IE BAaTON SALT 


HUTCHINSON. KAN 


TRIPLE B SALT 


FREE: Barton's Farm Profit Book |¢ = 
edit: con' ns real 
Forms Poster ht beclor'e or write us. — 











Genuine Moline 


REPAIRS 


Direct /rom Factory 
SAVE $§'s 


All parts for Moline Adriance Har- 
vesters, Mowers, Rakes, Binders, 
Chilled PlowsandUniversalTractors 
in stock ready for quick shipment. 


WRITE TO-DAY 










We own and oper- 

ge, Moline Plow Rang 
"soriginal serv- she 

ad departments 

lor above imple- acy ee 

ments. Mole 
UNIVERSAL TRACTOR SERVICE 





Dept. F_ Freeport, Ill. 
Division of STANDARD MOTOR PARTS CO. of Mich. 


PLANT STATE 
CERTIFIED ALFALFA 


For your summer planting use Nerth Da- 
kota Grimm Alfalfa Seed. “The ever- 
lasting kind.” 

Our fancy grade 99%, or more pure, viability 
96% or more. Sold’only tn sealed bags car- 








som d the State Pure Seed Commis- 

sioners official seal and 

COW coccccccroee cove seccceves 40 ots. a Ib. 

Ordinafy quality 96% or more pure. Aflidavit 
furnished as to~ 


CONUINENEH..... ces seeeeeee 30 cts. a Ib. 
Sacks free. Order from this ad. 

North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Association 

Post Address: AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, N. D. 


A Co-operative Organization. 














Gm High or low wheels— 
» steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear. 
illustrated in colors free 












THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Eradicate Breeding Places 
of Flies 
The best method of controlling flies 
is by eradicating the breeding places. 
Flies breed in filth, manure, old straw 
stacks, decaying organic matter and 


similar places. Flies do not travel far 
as a general rule so that every location 
largely determines the amount of trou- 
ble that will be caused by this pest. 

Fly traps are a help in controlling 
this pest, especially around the milk 
house. However, the small number 
that can be caught as compared to the 
rapid reproduction of the flies makes 
this a hopeless proposition as a meth- 
od of general extermination. There- 
fore, the main effort should be spent 
in eradicating the places where flies 
deposit their eggs and where _ the 
young are reproduced. 

Experiments with fly remedies have 
not proved very profitable at the Iowa 
experiment station in so far as in- 
creased milk production is concerned. 
However, the use of fly sprays is 
generally found helpful from _ the 
standpoint of comfort to the milker 
and as a result they are exceedingly 
popular at this time of the year with 
most of the dairymen, 





South’s First World Champion 
Cow 


Sensation’s Mikado’s Millie 568901, a 
senior two-year-old Jersey cow in the 
herd of Fred H. Young, of South Caro- 
lina, has completed an official 365-day 
record which makes her the world’s 
champion senior two-year-old Jersey. 
Millie started on her test at two years 
and eight months of age, and in one 
year she yielded 850.81 pounds of but- 
terfat and 13,303 pounds of milk. She 
thus supersedes the Oregon Jersey, 
St. Mawes Pretty Lady, that held this 
championship with her record of, 
824.33 pounds of fat and 12,550 pounds 
of milk. 

If Millie drops a living calf within 
sixteen months of previous freshening 
she will qualify for the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club’s highest award, the 
medal of merit. In that case she will 
be the youngest medal of merit cow on 
record, and the-first two-year-old in 
the world to win this coveted award. 

This wonderful Jersey cow, in addi- 
tion to being the world’s champion 
senior two-year-old Jersey, is the high- 
est producing two-year-old over all 
breeds -in the south; the first cow of 
any breed in the south to make a 
world’s record; the first southern two 
year-old of any breed to make 1,000 
pounds of butter; the highest produc 
ing senior two-year-old of the Channel 
Island breeds. 





Dairy Industry Expanding in 
New Zealand 


New Zealand will probably become 
a strong competitor in the butter and 
cheese markets of the world, accord- 
ing to the report of Dr. Theodore 
Macklin, of Wisconsin, who has re- 
cently returned from New Zealand, 
where he was sent to investigate the 
dairy situation. He states that the 
production of dairy products has dou- 
bled during the past ten years and 
that the production may double again 
during the next ten years. In 1923 
they produced a total of 316,236,272 
pounds of factory made butter and 
cheese. 

The conditions under which produc- 
tion is carried on in New Zealand per- 
mit a low cost of production. A mila 
climate, abundant rainfall with pas- 
ture practically the year around, make 
it possible to dairy on a large scale 


with but little outlay. A large amg 10W 


of the milking is done by machingy MeN the 

In addition to the cheap costs aieW 
production, New Zealand is maga te! 
progress on account of their prog be 
sive co-operative organizations, pion’ 
are working to lower costs by ¢ he 
ing the output, both on the farms game?’ 


in the factories. The quality nged 
quantity are both reasons for the 

pressions which they are making, the 
some of the foreign markets. 


Consumption of Milk Sets 
Record 


A new record was established glint p 
1924 in the per capita consumption J 
milk and cream, according to fig 
which have just been released by 
United States Department of Agric 
ture. The consumption for 1924 
placed at 54% gallons as compared 
53 gallons in 1923. 

This new record was accomp 
by a new record in total dairy pre 
tion. A total of 1,356,000,000 pounds 
creamery butter was produced in Oa 
as compared to 1,252,000,000 pounds rif 
1923. ean 

Slightly less milk was used for thm) 
manufacture of condensed and é 
ated milk, ice cream, and farm but The 
during 1924 than was used for ¢ 
same products in 1923. All other] 
of dairy products utilized a 





amount last year than _ the 
previous. Gilbe 
More than 46 per cent of the totally, 46, 
milk supply was used for household “We 
purposes. Practically 47 per cent wentm tra 


into manufactured products, the 
mainder being fed to calves or wast 

This figure demonstrates the om "Can 
volume of dairy products that goegmee’s 
directly to the consumers in the form 
of milk and cream. 





Illinois Cows Make Good 
Records 


The records made by sixty-five cows 
which have been nominated for the Ik 
linois 500-pound Butterfat Club ind: 
cate that they will qualify as they l 
produced over 150 pounds during 
first three months. Seven cows ha' 
produced 170 pounds; eight, 
pounds; eight, 190 pounds, and foi! 
have passed the 200-pound mark. 

The highest producing cow for 
past three months has produced 660% 
pounds of milk and 216.2 pounds # 
butterfat. This is about 2,600 poundiy,, yc 
of milk and 66 pounds of butter MOMEinsly 
than the average cow in Illinois prog “Sc 
duces in a year. This cow has been? 
a ration consisting of corn silage, a IL} 
falfa and clover hay, corn, oats, line he 
seed meal gnd cotton seed meal. h 








A good many cows which have been “Am 
nominated for the club will probably. 
fall short of the 500-pound mark. th 
a good many cases better managemen® "Ou 
and care in feeding is all that is xt 
ed for these cows to qualify. from 

bin, 
Minnesota Creameries Set Fed} -y, 


eral-State Inspection = 


Butter inspection is now being mail ing 
tained co-operatively by the federal 3 
bureau of agricultural economics and, 
the Minnesota department of agricul qe 
ture at Duluth, Minneapolis and St Wy 
Paul, and Chicago for the inspection Peapo 
the butter which is handled by Wi 
Minnesota Creameries Association. ad n 
The Chicago inspector also makes - 
eral inspections on other butter wi a Oe 
requests are made. The federsl-s¥®"dingy, 
service is maintained for the MIBBEES De 
sota butter only and the association © 
making valuable use of this service & 1 the 
standardizing their butter which #3) gn, 
ables. them to get a better avé Mee 
price for their product. 


























“Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


A Tale of 
California in 
the Gold Rush 
Days 




















‘ an sow that they were at the front of 
the house Gilbert experienced a re- 
jon of feeling and wished they were 


. — ‘at way to the Carson. Without any 
> Mas ble reason, he felt. uneasy. There 
* pro peen nothing definite in his com- 
ns, jon’'s word to occasion alarm, and 
YY ening he felt as if something evil was about 

er ppen. He set it down to the length- 
arms shadows, the quiet of the fir- 
ality inged Hollow and the fact that the log 
r the was deserted. One small window 
king @ the end of the building and one be- 
— the door were fittec with glass. The 


D here were covered by stout shutters. 
we remarked on it, and Old Misery said 
glass had been obtained from some 
on train that had packed the useless 
#f across the plains from the Missouri. 
These two windows permitted the dying 
nt partly to reveal the interior of the 
long room. The mountain man 
sed his face close to the glass and 
r gazing inside was puzzled to under- 
nd why the door should be locked. 
ve was neither shelving nor merchan- 
. The back wall of the room was 
Med with bunks. Directly opposite his 
ndow were heaped saddles and bales of 
nkets. Several rifles and revolvers 
wng on the wall. In one corner were & 
n jugs and several bags. 
| believe the storekeeper is coming,” 
e up Gilbert. 
0 Misery faced about and picked up 
rifle. A horseman was galloping 
m the east side of the valley. As he 
me on, he held up an open hand. 
owdy,” saluted the mountain man. 
‘ou run this outfit?’ 
The man was grinning broadly, his big 
h clinched together; and without 
ning his mouth he replied: 


lished 
nption 















1924 y 


i for ¢ 
le 


for the 
her | 


‘My name’s Jason. I'm the trader 
a Smee. Where you from? What do you 
ne raevent?” 
Gilbert was fascinated in watching the 
thing lips as the words came thru 
the fence of teeth. 
OUSCROMME “We're from over the ridge. We want 
ant trade for grub, pack mule and@ two 
the re s. We've got the dust to pay with. 
‘re aiming to make the Humboldt 
' wast ; ” 
18 Om “Can't furnish a mule or hosses. But 
at 2 ’s plenty of whisky, beans, flour 
he te di smoked meat inside. You folks wait 


tI picket my hoss and P’ll open up and 
supper.” 

He rade to the corner of the house; 

then reined in and asked: 

“Have you got dust or coins?” 

The question seemed to be irrelevant, 

ut Old Misery told him: 

‘l said dust. I meant nuggets. Don’t 

y bout your pay. If we'd wanted to 

we could have busted in.” 

‘Td grub stake you if you was busted,” 

m warmly assured him. “Have to 

é several trades before I can git my 

fit in hard money or dust. Swap grub 

that stuff I have to tote over the 

mge and sell before I can make a. profit. 

netimes I lose by it. It's mighty 

ening to know it’s a cash dicker. If 








rey have ' 
ring 
ws hal 
ht, 
nd fout 













k. yu'd come here without a dollar, you’d 
for Welcome; but when you come with dust 
ed 6,  huggets it makes me feel mighty good. 


ith no trains coming in for——” 
‘Tve got the dust, or nuggets. 
you yawping ’bout_so long?” 
ly interrupted Old Misery. 

up your hands!” commanded a 
behind them. 


What 
queru- 








been fed 
lage, 
ats, lin 


held a man on foot. He was aiming 
al, M 


4 heavy revolvers at them. 

keep them up, you man wha 
dust over to this side of the ridge,” 
pied Jason, riding back with a gun in 








irk. 
“Out-Injuned, by skunks!” gritted Old 





is o 
Halt a dozen horsemen now galloped 
rl srewth and bore down on the 


Mhat medicine told the truth so far.” 








t does this mean?’” whispered 
| hy “Posse after me?” 
0, Mebbe worse’n that. But keep 


thet, 


Try to act the way you ain’t feel- 
ve me to do the pow-wowing.’ 

€ horsemen came to a plunging halt 

With the exception of a little man 

the on a big rawbone roan, leaped to 
Stound, crowded around the two pris- 

8nd quickly stripped them of their 


Walked righ into your trap, 
od Spected it!” cried one 
if) iy. 


hey say 
é = 











Jason, 
ruffian 





fay they got some Californy dust 
Jason informed the mounted 





Sos they bring news that’s of 

Dong a rer = gold,” replied the 
a shri i 

eune, voice as he slipped 


tion 1 
-vice Mam. 
ich OF 


es 





ting Vo? Surprised to find himself 
® the situation so calmly. Truth 


ILBERT and Misery turned and be-- 


was, he was relieved to know he was not 
in the hands of a posse. To be robhed 
would be most disagreeable, but as yet 
he had no fear of physical harm. A posse 
might string him up, but it would be 
sadly ironical if the lawless and the lhw- 
enforcers should be of the same mind. 
Also, he believed, such a coincidence was 
very improbable. He studied Jason very 
thoughtfully and decided the man’s per- 
manent grin was a facial peculiarity and 
not the reflection of a cheerful mood. 

Old Misery, speaking slowly, said: 

“If ’nough of you brave fellers have 
come in, and if ’nough guns are p’inted 
at us so you ain’t afraid we'll bust loose 
and bite, we'd like to drop our arms. I'm 
an old man, and I git tired easy.” 

“You've got all their weapons, Jason?”’ 
piped up the little man.» “Good. Now 
we'll take them inside so they won't catch 
a sickness from the evening air.” 

Loud guffaws of amusement greeted 


the last. The leader glanced at the wea- 
pons and appropriated Gilbert’s pocket- 
knife. 


“They’re clean as a hound’s tooth,” 
Jason assured the little man. 

“You're hoss thieves,’’ abruptly spoke 
up Old Misery. 

The men laughed boisterously at this 
belated discovery. 

But Jason, his mouth stretched to the 
utmost, warned him: 

“Your talk is bad.’’ 

He shot forth a hand and caught the 
mountain man by the beard. The as- 
sault was hardly initiated before Misery 
had kicked the fellow Violently on the 


shin; and as the man grunted in pain 
and released his hold to bend involun- 
tarily and caress his leg, the buckskin- 


clad knee smashed him in the face. 
“TIT came here to buy grub and a mule, 


thinking this was a _ store,” eried the 
mountain man. ‘Finding you to be hoss 
thieves, I'll take what I need without 
paying.” 


HB little man’s bead-like eyes twin- 

kled and ‘the danced aside to give the 
groaning Jason plenty of room. Growling 
in rage, Jason whipped out a knife and 
leaped toward Old Misery. Gilbert thrust 
out a foot and tripped him on his face. 
The mountain man scooped up the knife 
and cast it thirty feet to stick in a small 


pine. The outlaws remained motionless 
for a moment, taken completely by sur- 
prise at the unlooked-for happenings. 
Now they began crowding forward, 


mouthing oaths and threats. The leader, 
cackling merrily, suddenly intervened. 

Jason, who would have renewed his at- 
tack, received a cuff in the face, and the 
leader was commanding: 

“Enough of this play for now. The old 
gray rat has made me laugh. I owe him 
a good supper for that. Plenty of time 
to pass on their case.’”’ 

“We're running from the vigilantes. I’m 
one of Murieta’s men,” announced Old 
Misery. “I killed Ching-a-ling, Murieta’s 
spy in Nevada City, after the breed told 
the committee where to find Ana Benites.” 

The leader, in strong econtrast to his 
be-whiskered followers because of his 
thin, clean-shaven face, came close to 
the mountain man and stared for fully a 
minute into the frosty blue eyes. There 
was no jocosity in his thin, penetrating 
voice as he warned: 

“Old man, you've made a strong talk. 
You're either going to get what you came 
for without price, or you’re going to have 
your throat cut. Now imside, the two of 
you. You men see they don’t get loose 
till I've learned certain things.” 

“We'll go inside, but don’t you make 
any throat-cutting talk to me, you little 
runt. Joaquin Murieta has a long arm, 
one that can reach a knife clear over the 
Sierra,’’ loudly cried Old Misery. 

“Softly, softly,” advised the small man. 

“Loudly, loudly, when I take the no- 
tion. You're buying stolen hosses from 
our men. Murieta can use you fine. But 
don’t go to talking knives to your bet- 
ters. It ain’t for the likes of you to close 
a trail to me and my young friend.” 


‘“Softly,”’ repeated the leader in a low 
voice. His men read the surging rage 
from the whipeord veins standing out 
from eye to ear, and watched in eager 
silence. 

“What’s your name? S’pose you’re 
called something,” barked the mountain 


man. 

“I’m called ‘Snake’ Martin,” gently re- 
plied the leader, and his long, thir nose 
seemed to lengthen as his thin lips curved 
up. “We'll treat you like kings till we 
can look into your history. This talk 
about Ching-a-ling interests me. And 
you are sure you killed him?” 

“By this time they’ve found his head 
tied up in one of his Chinese shawls. He 
gave the girl away to the committee. He 
killed her old blind grandpap, old Miguel, 
who went to see him. He was guarded by 
citizens and promised his liberty for giv- 























































Farm Buildings 
That Resist Storms 





Prevent such terrible destruction 
as shown in the above picture. Hol- 
low Tile Buildings are safe against 
the ravages of the storm 





the midwest farm states this spring. Ruined farmhouges, demo> 
ished barns, loss of livestock and life have 
marked the trail of the 


No one can tell when or where a tornado will strike. You cannot 
make a storm detour. The dangers from wind can be reduced, how- 
evey, by constructing buildings of permanent materials. The most 
satisfactory and economical of these is Hollow Building Tile. 


Build with Hollow Tile and lessen the chances of windstorm losses, 
on your farm. The strength and solidit? of Hollow Tile will withstand 
winds that would destroy buildings of ordinary materials. Hollow Tile 
Buildings not only resist storms, but they pro- 
tect you against fire, rot and decay, repair bills, 
and painting expense. 


"T the miawest and cyolones have caused enormous destruction in : 


even of human 
storms, 





lowa Burnt Clay Drain 
Tile will increase the 
yield of your land, will 
redeem wet acres antl 
help assure you satisfac- 
tory crops every season. 


Start now to build for solidity emd perma- 
nence. Use lowa Hollow Building Tile. Talk 
with your lumber dealer. He will be glad to 
give you suggestions and information about 
permanent buildings of Hollow Tile. Write 
also for the free copy of “Hollow Tile Farm 
Buildings.” 


Iowa Clay Products 
Association 


FREE—"” for illustrated book of 

farm buildings giving full de- 
tails about all kinds of Hollew Tile 
structures. Address lowa Clay Products 
Assn., 31h Insurance Exchange Bidg., 
Des Moines. 











Drain Tile 
Makes Wet Lands 
Yield a Profit, 
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r pigs this year! Prices are high. Don’t spend 
time oes yoo ey getting pigs y ig and fat “py to lose them with 
cholera. This dread disease no cure, To escape its deadly 
effects you must PREVENT it. There’s one sure way, to do 
—have your veterinarian vaccinate with SIOUX BRAND Anti- 
Hog Cholera Serum and Virus. 


Don’t delay longer. Vaccinate NOW! Every day you om it 
off you are runnin ‘our veterinarian Ao 


risk. Call 
bim't to use SIOUX BRAND Anti-Hog Cholera Serum antl Views. 




































A complete stock of veteri- 
mary needs—prompt service— 
always. 
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ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 
SIOUX CITY SERUM COMPANY, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


























Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sampic 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


349 W. Madtson, Chicago, STitnois 
Piast: Suffale, lows 


Get a Farm 


On the 800 Line in North Daketa or Northern Min- 
mesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
Dilan or easy terms. Say Ry state Interested im. 
Ask about tes. Send tor information 


 S. FUNSTOM, Me. 6. Seo Line Ry. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
\ 
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a dust-proof case. 


Because there are no gears 
exposed or shafts extended on 
which clothing might be caught; 
the John Deere Type E is a safe 
engine for the women folks and 
the boys to operate. ~ 


Fill up the gas tank and the 
oil reservoir and with no further 





WRITE FOR FREE won Bat tells all about this im- 


proved farm e eo. Write 
ask for folder -448 


Now You Can Get an 
Enclosed Farm Engine 


Think of an engine with the crank shaft, gears, and 
the other important operating parts fully enclosed in 


Think of all these parts running constantly in a 
bath of clean oil, automatically lubricated—not a 
§ grease cup or a sight-feed oiler of any kind on it. An 
engine that runs for twenty to twenty-four hours 
without any oiling attention. 
in the John Deere Type E. 


You will quickly appreciate the extra years of service such 
an engine with parts fully protected will give you. 


That’s what you get 


attention the Type E is ready to 
save hours of time and hafd labor 4 
for the entire family on many of 
your farm jobs, 

You can get this dependable 
engine in 1-1/2 and 3 H. P. sizes, 
either on skids or with truck 
mountings. Ask your John Deere 
dealer to demonstrate it. 


Deere, Moline, Illinois, and 





JOHN = DEFRE 


HE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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The farm of S$. E. Weitzell, Gowrie, lowa, painted white with Eagle 





et. 








Iowa Farmers mean business 


—— to succeed today 
must be a good business 
man. Information of the country’s 
market conditions come to him 
daily over his radio. The world 
of affairs is brought " 
close to his door. 

Good business re- 
quires protection of 
property —especially 
farm property, subject 
to the full sweep of all 
seasons’ winds. It also 
requires the good ap- 
pearance of homes and 


barns and machinery—for the in- 

creased valuation and community 

standing a well-kept farm affords, 

These principles of good busi- 

ness cause Iowa farmers to paint 

theirproperty withEagle 

WhiteLeadinOil,Pure 

Old Dutch Process. 

Mz. S. E. Weitzell, near 

Gowrie, Iowa, used 800 

unds of Eagle on his 

te buildings — with 
beautiful results. 

Let us send you free 

“The Farmer's Eagle.” 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company - 885-G 208 South La Salle Street - Chicago 


EAGLE ‘White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 





ing the Benites gir! away. I killed him 
in the little room back of his store right 
after he stabbed old Miguel.” 

Gilbert lowered his gaze to conceal his 
amazement at such prodigious falsehoods. 
Martin’s thin face lost its evil merri- 
ment. 

“TI should be hearing about 
soon,” he muttered. 

“Most likely. And just as soon 4s 
your men fetch in the hosses they got 
from Adams’ rancho, you oughter give 
’em a strong combing. Killed two herd- 
ers they didn’t need to kill and got Ne- 
vada City to stewing.” 


it very 


ARTIN’S face grew somber. But his 
} voice was low and soft as he mur- 
mured: 

“They'll be crossing between the heads 
of the American and the Carson. If they 
have been making any unnecessary kill- 
ings, it’s bad—for them. Killings are all 
right so long as Murieta is blamed. That 
was part of our bargain.” 

Wheeling to face Gilbert, he demanded: 

“And this young man? Just why is he 
entitled to our hospitality? Does he ride 
with Brother Murieta?” 

“He’s the one who helped him ’scape 
from the El! Dorado at the bay.” 

Martin nodded thoughtfully and stared 
curiously at the Vermonter. The mem- 
bers of the band exchanged surprised 
glances, 

Martin admitted: 

“We've heard about that. Talk had it 
he was an Englishman. But the air 
grows chill. We'll finish our talk in- 
side.” 

The door was opened, and the prison- 
ers were the first to enter. The shutters 
were removed, and two men kindled a 
fire and proceeded to cook supper. Martin 
sat down with his prisoners in a corner, 
his men keeping to the other end. of the 
room. He proceeded to interrogate them 
closely. Gilbert had the easier part, as 
he had to tell only about the El Dorado 
affair. Shrewd enough of wit once he 
had his cue, his recital left Martin to be- 
lieve he went to the gambling place with 
the Benites girl as part of a pre-arranged 
plan to rob the tables. His unhesitating 
explanations confirmed the reports that 
Martin already had received. 

When it came Old Misery’s turn to be 
questioned, he flatly refused to give his 
name. He said: 

“A name don’t count. I could give one 
or a thousand, and you’d know nothing 
more’n you do now. ’Nough to know I 
went to Ching-a-ling’s place in Nevada 
City the night the crowds gathered in 
the street and sent men to block the 
passes in the ridge. Me ’n’ my young 
pardner was chased far up the ridge and 
got clear by follering the Truckee river 
down part way, and then busting to one 
side and taking the travel as we found 
it. We come in too much of a hustle to 
outfit with grub or a mule. So we aimed 
for here.”’ 

“Good. Excellent,” murmured Martin. 
“It has the ring of truth. It may be true. 
TI’ll find out soon. We’re hoss thieves. 
We steal from ranchos, and we handle 
the stock Brother Joaquin’s men steal. 
We sell the stock to immigrants in the 
fall and plan to steal it back before they 
can drive it over the ridge. Lacking the 
immigrant trade, we sell to the Mormon 
stations in the Carson valley, or make a 
drive even to Salt Lake City, where we 
have men who sell to the trains. Of course 
we plan to steal it back when the 
trains get this far. 

“We make other profits from wagon- 
trains. I’m free, you see, to tell you 
much, But there’s one thing you must 
remembhgr; I’m boss here. Brother Joa- 
quin is a big man, but I shall be in the 
saddle long after he’s made his last ride. 
He mixes vengeance with business. Now 
I’m all business, To be boss, I have to 
have discipline. And even Joaquin him- 
Self can’t come here and talk only about 
so loud.” 


. 


IS soft voice and glittering gaze were 
very venomous as he gave the 
warning. 

Gilbert wished his companion would re- 
strain himself, but Old Misery laughed in 
derision and cried: 

“Who’d stop him? Not you! Why, 
alongside of him you’re a fly alongside an 
eagle.”’ 

‘I’m a patient man because I am a 
strong man,” Martin quietly told him. 
“But some of my boys are quick-tem- 
pered and headstrong. They won't like 
loud talk.”’ 

“And I’m Old Man Trouble!” bawled 
the mountain man. “IT won’t hold my 
tongue till I’m dead. I’m a trouble hunt- 
er. Still I’m a fair minded man. I stick 
by what I say. I’m tired of hearing war 
talk. S’pose you pick out the strongest 
cuss you’ve got, that don’t like my ways, 
and turn us loose for a little fracas. 
Knives, hatchets, guns, or bows ’n’ ar- 
res.” 

And his gaze wandered to where a doz- 
en bows and as many filled quivers were 
riled—a most unusual complement for 
such a den. 

Martin’s gaze darted to the grinning 
visage of Jason, then passed on to a 
hulking figure leaning against the wall 
by the open door. And he murmured: 

“If I was sure Brother Joaquin would 
understand! If I knew you really wanted 


to try your skill! But, no, no. © 
be killed, or diy injured. You, 
you didn’t have a fair chance——’ 

“A lie, if I did have a fair ¢ 
angrily broke in Old Misery. 3 
A bit of color showed in the thin 
yet Martin was outwardly composed 
reminded the other. F 

“You couldn’t speak after you y 
killed. Brother Joaquin would only jy 
you had been knifed to death. Oy4 
other hand, it’s bad for discipline t9 
you talk so loud. If you're allowed 
do it, others might take the notion toy 
it, and that would be very bad—for 4 
A man can’t be a leader unless he 
followers. Now there’s Everick—" 
he nodded toward the big man by 
door—‘‘no, that would never do, ¥ 
too much in earnest in his work. 
whole-hearted. Why, I’ve seen him 
@ man to pieces with his bare handgi” 

The mountain man gave a snort of @ 
dain and brought the man Everick tg 
feet, lowering murderously, as he derids 

“Proh’Jy found some poor root ’n’ 
Injun asleep. If he’s such a keen 
then let him ’n’ me have a friendly t 
without weepins. » I’m free to say 
with knife, gun or hatchet, he woulis 
stand no more chance than a Chi 
on a rich claim beyond the ridge” | 

The long, thin nose came down, @ 
the thin lips curved up. And f 
smiled grimly and stared at the mounts 
man with new respect. Gilbert 
greatly frightened. He could not uw 
stand why his old friend should go 
of his way to engage in a brawl, 
above all things to select the largest 
most brutal appearing man in the 
reckless band. It fairly nauseated 
to think of the outcome of the uneg 
battle. Everick glared at Old Misery, ay 
then turned pleading eyes on his chief 
The others waited with wolfish inte 
to hear the little man’s decision. — 

Speaking slowly, Martin said: 

‘If you could be tamed, old man, 
make a good man for me. As. it 
you're too audacious, too ambitious. 
wondering how much of it you m 
and how much is bluff. Everick, li 
to me, and-remember; there must be 
killing. I may be unwise to permit it) 
but our guest is too insistent.” 

Then to Old Misery: 


“You’re not bound to go into it. Sup 


* pose we forget all about it?’ 


“That’s one way of saving your man# 
hide,” agreed Old--Misery. 


VERICK sounded a bull-like roar aut 

shuffled his feet nervously and walt 
ed for the word. The mountain man 
convinced himself Martin was the most 
dangerous one of the band and wel 
worthy of leadership. 

“Remove your weapons, Everick, 
step outside. When I say stop. you stop 
You know me, Everick. Stop when I say 
the word.” 

‘T’ll heed the word, chief, but thit 
waiting chokes me,”’ gasped Everick; and 
he plunged thru the doorway and stripped 
off his blue shirt and stamped his feet 
impatiently. 

“Even now it’s not too late. It wil 
soon be dark,” said Martin. 

“Don’t—do—it,” begged Gilbert in a 
undertone, and fighting to get each 
off his tongue. 

“The light will last as long as I need 
it,” assured the mountain man. 

He jumped to his feet and stripped & 
the waist and revealed the back 
shoulders of a man half his years. But 
what impressed Martin was the many 
sears on chest and back. There was On) 
especially hideous wound on the _ upper 
part of the back near the spine. Marti 
touched it gently with a finger and sald! 

“That was very severe, my friend. 

‘Bah! That was a bit of fun. I care 
ried eight skulls in the Sun Dance. 

Then to Gilbert he whispered: 

“Hold my shirt and the rock medicine 
Open the bag and keep it p’inted toward 
us. Don’t fret. Got to make ’em t 
we’re wakan witshasha. Got to git cleat 
*fore others come in from over the ridge 

Then, throwing back his head, he bee 
gan singing, “Like a Wolf I Roam. y/ 
war-song of the Teton Sioux: ‘Sunks 
isnala miyelo ca, maka oka winhy@ oma* 
wani.” ‘Translated into English it f 
“Lone Wolf am I, in different places 
roam.” 

Snake Martin watched him curiously: 
admiration and a glint of doubt 
ning to show in his sharp eyes. He oat 
believed the old man was bluffing: 
that network of scars testified to 0c 
sions when he must have been té 
in earnest. He had resented ee 
man’s boastful words; now he was til 
dering if aught short of death could 
the audacious tongue. 

If not for the lurking fear that — 
was telling the truth when claiming 
be a member of Murieta’s band, he 
have ordered his throat cut on i to 
He was too wayward and assert pie: 
make a valuable member of Snake on 
tin’s band. And yet Martin bebe 
vinced that only egotistical ore 

rompt a man of the priso : 
jones to seek a rough-and-tumble fight 
with Everick. i 

“Be you all ready?” cried Old Misery: 

“You just come out re in 
my hooks,” roared Ev . 

(Continued next week) 
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» Program for the Corn Belt 
- Farmers, July 20 to 26 


the following program is designed for 
en belt farmers whose sets have a range 
to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
Stations listed are those which can 
he reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
; ers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

‘Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 

 m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a.~m,; 

(31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 

pm.; 1:25 pm. 

' Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 

warket reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 

and 1:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
sk and grain market reports; weather 
cast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m.; 

42:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 

‘ym the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 

1:30 in the morning and also at noon 

‘god 2:00 in the afternoon, Covers all of 

the leading western markets, but with 

gpecial attention to St. Louis. 


Music and Amusement Programs 


| Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
‘gam from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
funday and Monday. Special music pro- 
gams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
$:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
1:0 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
#45 to 10:30 p. m. 
Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
sic; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
'm., music. 
Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
wsical matinee every afternoon except 
nday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
dnesday and Friday. 
Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
occasionally’ 11:00 to 12:00. 
_lowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
0) to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
fees from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m. Musical pro- 
gfam Monday evening at 8:00. 
' Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music at 
10 p. m., Mondays, Wednesdays and 


if 
4 


ys. 
| Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Muesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
tay, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 
Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00, dinner hour 
Pogram, every evening but Wednesday 
i Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. 
St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
m; Tuesday, 8:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 
m.; Friday, 7:00 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
%m.; musical programs. 
Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
‘ty night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
Wonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1% p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 3:00 to 
40 and 6:30/to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
inee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 
Talks 
Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
N ns Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
mings. 


We are wondering whether any of our 
. bers would like to have some of 
pm programs listed besides those regu-, 
y found in our radio column. There 
many excellent programs broadcast 
m eastern stations that we could list 
We thought our radio friends would 
eby be benefited. Let’s have your 
Mperiences, addressed to the Radio ®d- 
Mor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FEW FEEDER PIGS BOUGHT BY IOWA 
’ FARMERS 
wa farmers purchased only 22,732 
feeder pigs from outside of the state dur- 
the first six months of this year, as 
fmpared to 50,838 purchased during the 
)Mme period of 1924, according to the 
Feeo “4 of the Iowa Department of Agri- 
ture, 
end falling off in the purchase of feed- 
88 was due to the fact that Jowa’s 
“™ crop was light and her hog crop 
nt, so that the home raised pigs 
“plied the demand. In 1924, a total of 
Wer 13,700,000 pigs were sold from Iowa. 
bs Preliminary report covering the elev- 
; orn belt states shows that there was 
; ease of 20 per cent in the number 
8 Which farrowed this past spring. 
fever, there were approximately 89 
oe ent as many pigs saved as last year, 
count of the favorable weather and 
4 sig care. The report on intentions to 
." for fall litters shows that approx- 
as many sows will farrow this 
48 last year, 
SS 
ACCURATE AIM 
cut off one of his toes while 
Ne 1 erect. He went to a doctor’s of- 
acto _ the wound dressed and as the 
"Baan ked at it he asked: 
a rst cut it off clean that way 


ra now, doctor,” replied Sam, ‘do 
I'd take a second lick at it?” 
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Look for what you need 
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Sell what you wish through these 
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FARM LANDS 


LIVE STOCK 





MINNESOTA 
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No advertisement for less than 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


THERE is no better nor more convenient 
form of collateral than high grade 
bonds. This is an additional attraction 
to their value as investments. James A. 
Cummins & Co., 702 Equitable Bldg., Des 
Moines. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


‘DOGS AND PET STOCK . 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 

from heel driving parerts. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed Scotch Collie pups 

three months old, from imported prize 
winning stock. Natural heelers. Males, $7; 
females, $5; satisfaction guaranteed. . 
L. Lally, R. F. D. No. 2, Manilla, Iowa, _ 
FOR SALE—Thoroughbred English Shep- 

herd pups; natural heelers; good watch 
dogs; $6 each. Order from this ad. Wm. 
H. Lingard, Dundee, Iowa, 


FINE litter of German Police pups, four 

months old, from prize winning parent- 
age; No. 1 stock dogs; guarantee satis- 
faction. R. N. Day, Gilmore City, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—German Police dog pups, from, 

imported parents; grays, males and fe- 
males, $25; eligible to registry. H. C. 
Metcalf, Hartley, lowa. 


DUKE and Bugle, a pair of real Coon 
hounds, four years old, $125 the pair. 

John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 

FOR SALE—Eskimo Spitz puppies, 10 
weeks old; males, $8; females, $5. Year 

old Spitz mate, $5. Bernard Loy, Dunlap, 

Iowa. 

SHEPHERD pups; guaranteed to work to 
suit, or your money back; price, $5. 

Hawthorne Twins, Afton, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA farmers make more money 

on small farms in San Joaquin valley, 
California, where you can work outdoors 
all the year. Splendid opportunities for 
men of moderate means. Twenty and 
forty acre farms produce alfalfa abun- 
dantly. Dairying, hogs and _ poultry 
make good returns; staple varieties of 
fruits yield dependable profits; combina- 
tion of these means a well-balanced farm 
with good income thruout the year. Win- 
terless California offers much to the man 
looking for a country where he can get the 
most out of life. Climate delightful, long 
growing seasons; wonderful roads; excel- 
lent schools. Co-operative marketing as- 
sociations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cut- 
ting out high labor costs, insures success. 
No winter handicaps. San Joaquin valley 
illustrated folder mailed free on request. 
% L. Seagraves, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe. Ry., 910 Railway Bx- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 


IOWA 


FARM for sale—Improved 160-acre farm 
located five miles from Pomeroy, Iowa, 
within one mile of two Swedish churches; 
one mile off graveled road. Best of soil 
and well drained. Write or see E. A. 
Rude, R. F. D. 4, Pocahontas, Iowa. 


KANSAS 


JEWELL county corn and alfalfa lands. 
Pre-war prices and easy terms. B. E. 
Hill, Burr Oak, Kan. 


MINNESOTA 

WESTVIEW Stock Farm, 27 
St. Paul and % mile from 
Jefferson highway between Northfield 
and Farmington, in one of the finest 
dairy and livestock sections of the middle- 
west; 197 acres of gently roling loam soil, 
inéluding 140 acres tillable, 22 acres of 
oak, elm and basswood grove, with build- 
ing site and orchard, and balance im- 
roved pasture. Large, well equipped 
ly concrete silo, good house, fine well. 
$150 per acre, very reasonable terms. In- 
quire of owners, Wallace Ashby, Meadow- 
lands, Minn., and Ray G. Miller, 706 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 




































































miles from 
the paved 


FOR SALE—Two good farms, improved, 

near Redwood Fails, or trade for small- 
er farm. Address, Box 426, Redwood 
Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 

grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Collins, Iowa. 








MISSOURI 

SOUTHEAST Missouri land, virgin soil, 

bumper crops. Improved farms, rea- 
sonable prices, 10 per cent cash, balance 
like rent. Cut-over, no cash down, no 
interest four years, then 33 years on gov- 
ernment amortization plan. Free map 
and circular containing letters and state- 
ments from 46 purchasers. Dept. 2, Him- 
melberger-Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


1,100 acres, north Mis- 








FARM for rent, 
souri grain and stock farm; well im- 
proved; either cash or on shares; party 
must have $5,000 to handle. TT. F. Fulker- 
son, 3523 Warwick, Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—Large blacksmith forge, $20; 

government tarpaulin, 16x28, $20; Case 
10 H. P. steam tractor, $200; Gaar-Scott, 
13 H. P., $100; 40x62 Mineapolis separator, 
$100. J. B. Mitchell, Farragut, Iowa. 
RICH MAN'S corn harvester, poor man’s 

price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog, showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 


SEPARATORS 
FOR SALE—Minneapolis separator, 24x36, 


nearly new and in good condition. John 
Ford, Route 1, Bancroft, Iowa. 

















-. NEBRASKA 

IMPROVED corn and alfalfa farms; from 

$75 to $150 per acre. Land investments 
that will make you independent in five 
years. Write M. A. Larson, Realtor, 
Central City, Neb. 
FOR SALBE—Well improved 400-acre farm 

three miles of town. Particulars. Gus- 
tav Dahms, Emmet, Neb. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

NO INTEREST for three years will be 

charged the right man who wishes to 
buy my _ Oliver county, North Dakota, 
farm. Strong spring, buildings, fenced, 
native coal; three towns on railroad with- 
in seven miles. Write for copy of my 
unique crop payment contract and fur- 
ther description. Walter A. Snow, 253 
Douglas Ave., Elgin, Il. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
GOOD improved farms from $50 up. Can 
sell on good terms at 5% and 6 
cent. If interested, write me. W. S. Rath, 
gy Oe Man, Sisseton, Roberts County, 
S. Dak. 























WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—Modern 80-acre dairy farm 

in Wisconsin; best dairy section; one 
and one-half miles from a live city; one- 
half mile from cheese factory and one- 
fourth mile from Pea Vinner; 35 acres in 
alfalfa. For price and description, write, 
R. C. Hunt, Colby, W1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—By owner, well improved 
farms acquired by foreclosure located in 
eastern North and South Dakota. and 
western Minnesota. Write for list. John 
H. Larson, 115 South Fourth St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Farm hand by month: must 
be willing to milk and do all kinds of 
farm work and take full charge when nec- 
esSary. Write, statin wages wanted. 
J. V. Spires, Walnut Grove, Minn. 


e AGENTS WANTED as 
SELL Guaranteed Paint—$10 to $20 daily 

profit. Freight prepaid. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Sales come easy. Free sales out- 
fit. We deliver and collect. Experience 
unnecessary. No capital needed. Write 
today. Universal Paint Co., 312 Baltimore 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















FOR SALE—Avery separator, 22-inch, al- 

most new; $750; easy terms. . F. Pul- 
kerson, 3523 Warwick Ave., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


pay 3 FOR RENT 
RESTAURANT with confectionery and 
ice cream parlor, northeastern Iowa; 
good business; county seat; low rent; 
population 2,000; very reasonable, Box 
17, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 
oped, six super gloss, one 5x7 projec- 
tion print from the best negative for 30 
cents ( silver). Interstate Finishers, Inc,, 
Charles City, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks, 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


. LEGHORNS 
BUY S. C. White Leghorn cockerels, Fer- 
ris strain; April-May hatched from 250 
to 300 egg flock; $1 until August 1. Mrs. 
Pearl Carr, Ellendale, Minn. 
WYANDOTTES 
WHITE Wyandottes; Martain strain; 14 
weeks old cockerels, $1.25 each until 
August 1. Mrs. W. E. Odekirk, Maynard, 


Towa. 
BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS—Don't buy until you get 
our new low July prices. Chicks from 
high-producing, disease-free flocks. Fif- 
teen varieties. 100 per cent live delivery 
guaranteed. Member of the International 
and Iowa Baby Chick Associations, Re- 
member, get our prices now. We pay the 
parcel post. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 
DELLNER purebred chicks; White and 
Brown Leghorns, Sheppard Anconas, $9; 
White and Barred Rocks, R. IL Reds, 
White Wyandottes, $11; Buff Orpingtons, 
$12 per hundred, postpaid. 100 per cent 
live delivery. Dellner Hatchery, Box WF, 
Waterloo, lowa. 
BEST White Leghorns chicks, 288 to 335 
egg lines, 100, $8; Rhode Island Reds, 
Rarred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 100, $9; 
assorted chicks, 100, $7. Guaranteed live 
delivery, postpaid. Catalog free. Shinn 
Poultry Farm, Box 109, Greentop, Mo. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $7 per 

bushel; hulled white sweet clover, 90 
per cent pure, $5.50 per bushel; track 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
dia, Kan. 






























































Sell Your Surplus 





next available issue and run it 








WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please start my advertisement containing 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE 


words with your 
times in Our Readers’ Market. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 
MND acid vetistecis scpvvilinasgutesdeoiian 
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The Improved 
COLONIAL 
Radiator 


AS tight and with 

passages unob- 

structed, the CO- 
LONIAL Radiator rep- 
resents a big improve- 
ment in design. To in- 
sure a casting of uni- 
form thickness and 
smooth interior, it is 
made in two sections. 
A cup joint, filled with 
asbestos fibre packing 
locked in, makes the 
joining as tight as 
though welded. 

The only place possible that 
soot or ashes can accumulate 
in the COLONIAL is the 
lower part of the radiator. 

is is easily cleaned without 

e of gas, soot or dirt 
into the air chamber. 


Ask your local COLONIAL 
dealer to show you thig rad- 
jator and the other COL- 
ONIAL features. 


GREEN FOUNDRY & 
FURNACE WORKS 
Established since 1869 

Moines, lowa 


GREEN 


FURNACE 





























yos can get a 
Ford Battery 

50— 
other cars in pro- 
portion. An une 
heard of low price 
because_ we sell 
direct. You get a 
qaetiey Battery 
that is 











Guaranteed For Three Years 


We atate this in writing with every bat- 
tery. We assure you longer life, more 
pep, Sreater service. Many of our bat- 
tertes have been in use for four years. Our 
long experience and large production en- | 
able us to build this better battery ata 
lower price. You'll be surprised how well 
they withstand hardest service. Don’t 
take a chance with & poor or worn out 
battery when you can get a guaranteed 
“Longer Life” Battery at these low prices: 
$10.50, $11.95, $14.25, $16.95. 

Send No Money? 

Order your Ford battery now. We ship 
c. 0. d. subject to yeur inspection at express 
office. For further full specifications for 
All Cars write us at once. No obligation, 


“Longer Life” Battery Co. 


Dept. W-6, Des Moines, lowa 
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Bothersome Flies 
in Your Kitchen. 


Et Ua Ue 






: Kills Them 10<¢ 


in Powder or 
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OSH- 
& AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“If printing crime news makes 
criminals, why doesn’t printing 
of recipes make good cooks?” 














HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 

















Contest closes July 31, so send your 
postcard right away. 

In case of tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 


tied ih each tying contest, 


WHAT THE HEN IS FOR 
City Boarder: “I suppose you hatch all 
these chickens yourself?’’ 
Farmer: ‘No.’ We keep hens for that 
purpose.”’ 


GEORGE WAS RIGHT 

Farmer Giles, canvassing for members 
for a raffle, asked one of his neighbors 
to enter. 

“George,” he said, “be you a-goin’ in 
for my raffle?’ 

“How much?” asked George. 

“Two dollars,” was the reply. 

“Put me down,” answered George. 
pay ye tomorrow.” 

Next day the two met again. 

“Well,” said George, ‘“‘who won 
prize?”’ 

“I won the first, prize,” said the farmer. 
“Wasn’t I iucky?”’ 

“Who won the second?” 

“My wife won the second; wasn’t she 
fucky?” 

“And who won the third?” 

George patiently. 

“My darter; wasn’t she lucky? By the 
way, you haven’t paid your two dollars 
yet.” 

“No,” said George. ‘‘Wasn’t I lucky?” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


"en 


the 


queried 


HANDY 
“Captain! ‘The fire is at the village 
dairy.” 
“Good! 


The water won't be far away!” 


HERE’S THE REASON 
Hoop: ‘Why do they call a man’s wife 
Nis ‘better half?’ ” 
Hersey: “To keep her from thinking 
she’s the whole thing.” 


A HINDRANCE 


“You are an hour late this morning, 
Sam,” said an employer to his negro 
servant. 

“Yes, sah. I was kicked by a mule on 


the way, sah.” 

“That ought not to have detained you 
an hour, Sam.” 

“Well, you see, boss, he kicked me de 
other way.” 


AIN’T NATURE GRAND? 


It was in the far south, 

“How’s times?” asked the tourist. 

“Pretty tolerable, stranger,’’ responded 
the old fellow, who was sitting idly on 
the stump of a tree. “I had a pile of 
brush to burn and the lightning set fire 
to it and saved me the trouble of burn- 
ing it up. 

‘IT had some trees to cut down, but 
the cyclone leveled them and saved me 
the trouble.” 

“Remarkable! 
ing now?” - 

“Waiting for an earthquake to come 
along and shake the potatoes out of the 
ground.” 


But what are you do- 


JUST A WEEK LATE 


Boarder: “I wish I had come here a 
week ago.” 
Proprietress: ‘Ah, that’s very flatter= 


ing to my establishment!” 

Boarder: “Not at all. I mean I should 
have preferred to eat this fish then in- 
stead of now.” 
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“How to Make Money 
Feeding Linseed Oil Meal” 


A condensed and up-to-the- 
minute feeding guide is yours 
for the asking. It is written 

f: Morrison, Asst. 
Director of the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station. It will show you 
how you can make your present 
feeding system pay much greater 
profit-—or point the way to new 


by Prof. F. 


and better rations. Send for it 
Booklet P-7 


your pasture: 
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pay better f. 
Linseed Meal has a way of making | 
nearly all farm-grown feeds pay bet 
ter—even pasturage—by providing 
an excess of protein and a different 
kind of protein. Even the best animals 
need a large part of the feed they eat 
to maintain their own bodies. The 
real profits come only from the 
amount of feed the animals use ig 
addition to their maintenance needs, 
Therein is where Linseed Meal payy 
from $10 to $40 a ton profit, or better, 
by supplying the excess. 

When pasturage becomes scanty in 
midsummer, Linseed Meal becomes 4 
highly important element of the grain 
ration for all farm animals—but espe 
cially for dairy cows. It will prevent 
the cows running down in flesh and 
the milk yield from falling off— 
something which cannot be rectified 
even by liberal barn feeding in the fall, 


LINSEED CRUSHERS MEAL 
ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 
Room 1126, Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

























Balance the Ration With 
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28 PA 


This big Bover_book is filled from cover to cover with interesting facts in regard to 
house heating. It will prove equally valuable to you whether you are planning to build 
a new home or remodel an old one. It treats of furnaces in a plain, common sense way. 
It contains suggestions as to how to fire a furnace to 
care for a furnace to get the most service out of it. 
than thirty years’ furnace experience and why the Boveg furnace saves thirty per cent 
of fuel cost. It is more than a mere catalog. ke 

FREE upon request. Send for your copy NOW. Write today. 


Bovee Furnace Works, 103 West 8th Street, Waterloo, lowe 
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GE BOOK 


et best results. It tells how to 
t shows the results of our more 


is a book worth having and will be sent 




















EASY WAY TO HANDLE 


GRAIN 


Elevate, Clean, Scarify your! Te eM 
r | 


300 to 800 bu, an hr. r 
or more. No buckets, chains, or 4 
gears. Only one moving part. Costs 
only half of old style elevators. (Zz 


Liberty Grain Blower 


fills bins and cars without scooping. FREE 
Explains the Liberty. Tells how 


from grain, 


LINK MFG. CO., Dept.K 
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make more money, 

rite nearest office for Free Book. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

FARGO, NO. OAK 
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Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, 


VES. one Ce out maothod. en andres ioe aa 
TS where oney bees ORDER nt Ow! 


SEND 
100 fests 


Extra Capsules: 100-$4.00, S00-$17. 


1000-$30, 
CHAS. M. HICK & £0, 
1018 S. WabashiAvenue Dept. §03 Chisago, liiads 


BOOK. 
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Sour soil means poor . Experts agree 
The “Holden” 


Soil Tested -free 


What about your soil?~your crops? 
Are they big and sturdy as they 
should be? Find out today with our 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive 
sour soil test recommended by all 
soil experts. Write for them now. 
THE HOLDEN CO. Ine. 
Dept 289 Peoria iilinois 


soil h 
other 


Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
phosphate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 


Cannot Clog. 
The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 


; 1614 ft. Attaches to any 
Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
Ibs. per acre Handle material only once, from 
car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask about 10 Day Free Trial. 


Ee at 
SPREADS 16; F 


Lime and Fertilizet 











fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 


Try Spreader 10 days Free. 


ealthy and productive. Spreads twice ae far a8 any 
nortruck. . | - —=—7i 
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General Price Outlook 


price COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
"AND WITH LAST YEAR 


“The percentage columns in the following 

/ are worthy of the most careful 

tudy. The first column gives percentage 

present prices are of pre-war andthe sec- 

4nd column percentage prices are of the 
esponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
jsnow 159 per cent of pre-war and 112 per 
ent of the same time last year. Now go 


over the list and see which products 

Be above and which below the general 
esale price level. From the stand- 

joint of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
gre above the general price level. Butter, 
, hides, cattle and copper are decided- 

ly below the general price level. In most 
mses the failure of these commodities to 
‘advance as much as other products is due 
fo overproduction, 
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Percentage 
present price 
lis of last yr. 
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Percentage 
—/present price 
Z'is of pre-war 





fisher’s ind@x number 
Fisher's 


CATTLE—At Chicago 
{h00-pound fat cattle 
110-pound fat cattle 
famners and cutters 

ers 


























WOOL AND HIDES 


{ r blood wool, at soe 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 


GRAIN 
_At Chicago— 
torn, No. 2 mixed 
Mats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 











MILL-FEEDS 
onseed meal, at Milw’kee 
meal, at Milwaukee 

Shorts, at Kansas City 
at Kansas City........ 


HAY 

0.1 timothy, at Chicago... | 133 

alfalfa, at Kansas City} 136 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Bitter, at Chicago 
Mover seed, at Toledo 177 
mimothy seed, at Chicago ... 
witton, at New York 

8, at Chicago 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

160 
167 
194 
190 
































INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
ane, at Connellsville 
» at Birmingham .... 
fe at New York 
: Petroleum, at N. York 


8 fir (f. o. b! Wash- 





(southern) 
No. 2 com. boards.. 
pine (southern) 
and 2 B (finish)... 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending June 
27, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in June: Coal and 
coke 102 a cent, grain 95, per cent, 
livestock 97 per cent, lumber 114 per 
cent, ore 102 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 115 percent. These figures 
indicate that business is good for the 
United States as a whole. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cenc of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
42c, week before 41c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 21%c, week before 21%c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last wek 31%c, week before 31c; 
ducks, last week 18c, week before 18c.  ~ 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 














Chicago 
Kansas City 





Med. and hevay wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
ood— 


Week before .....0. 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— |. 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Bulls— 
*Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
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13.00 
13.00 


10.50 
2110.94 


7.25 


7.38 





9.92/10.38 
9.92|10.50' 


7.12! 7.50 
ee 7.75 


5.12! 5.88) 
5.20| 6.50' 
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7.55! 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week 13.10/13.40)13.32 
Week before 13.20)13.50/ 13.62 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 

13.80113.60|13.40 


Last week 
13.12113.75|13.65 


Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 

13.05/13.42/13.12 
13.00|13.60 13.42 


Last week 
Last week 12.78/13.20/12.95 
Week before 
Smooth heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week | 
Week before | 
Rough packing sows (200 | 
Ibs. up)— 








12 
12 


Last week 11.00111.50/11.50 
Week before 11.25111.50/11.88 


Pigs (130. Ibs. 
Last week 11,25'12.75'12.50 
Week before 11.00/13.00/12.62 
12.62 


Stock pigs— 
12.50 


down)— 


Last week 
Week before 








. FINANCIAL 
clearings, per capita, 


of New ork, 
m of June : 





114 


103 
130 
117 
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SEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
4 ationships as a base, September 
‘Row indicates a price of $12.71 per 
“or heavy hogs at Chicago next 
‘ r. On the basis of September 
nes, heavy hogs at Chicago next 
© her will be $13.86. 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 


13.88 
13.88 


10.38 
10.12 


to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 5.751 6.38| 5.75 
Week before 5.62| 6.38] 5.38 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





.|10775111.38/10.50 
11.25/11.75/10.50 








12.80|13.38|13.12 | 








Kansas City 





Mixed Clover No. 1— 
PS 2 eenerr 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
CO PN es 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
SHOE SIGUE cacaseecesee 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
EGR WOON sic cicccstece 
Week before ......... 

Alfalfa, standard— 

Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
TMM WEEN ‘cscaccwesves 
Week. BERCES: 2 i cicccve 

Oat straw— 

EiBSt WOO: < sevccescces 
Week before 


ee eeeeere 


were ee 





























Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .. 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Oats— 

Last week ... 
Week before 

Barley— 

Last week .... 
Week before .. 
Rye— | 





Last week 
Week before 
Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week ..../1.51%|1 
Week before 








-47%11.54% 
1.39 __|1.48 














FEEDS 











Minneapolis 


Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Des Moines* 





Bran— 
Last week... ./26.25/24.00/23.50/32.00 
Week before. .|26.25/24.50/22.75|32.00 

Shorts— 
Last week..../28.25/28.50/26.00/37.00 
Week before. .|27.00/28.75|24.50|37.00 

Hominy feed— 

Last week..../37.50 43.00 
Week before. .|38.50 40.00 

Oil meal (0. p.)— 
Last week....|44.75|..... 
Week béfore. ./44.50]..... 

Cottofseed (41 

per cent) 
Last week....|44.75 
Week béfore. .{44.75 

Tankage— 
Last week....|.....|5E 
Week before.. 

Gluten— 

Last week....|..... 

Week before..|.... 134,80 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
at other points, car lots. 








60.00 
60.00 


36.30 

















FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Per cent of 


par 


Par value 





British sterling ex- 


$4.863 

Week before 4.860 

French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 


j 
04705) 
0456 | 














LIBERTY BONDS 








Par value 





U.S. Liberty 4%’s, second— 
Last week’ $160.00'$101.19 
Week before 101.44 

U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, third— 

Last week 101.63 
Week before 101.88 

U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth— 

102.91 

103.22 





Last week 
Week before 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal lf7id bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.04%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.15 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.11 to 4.39 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $19.21, week be- 
fore $18.98. Chicago—Last week $17.25, 
week before $17.05. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42c, 
light native cow hides at Chi ; 
clover seed at Toledo $16, and cotton 
New York 24.3 c. Iowa elevator shelled 
corn prices are about 91c, oats 38.5c. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the first week in 
July were 2,857,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,156,000 bushels for the week before 
and 3,733,000 bushels for the same week 
Jast year. Exports of corn the first week 
in July were 30,000 bushels, as compared 
with 378,000 bushels the week before and 
101,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats the first week in 
July were 1,427,000 bushels, as compared 
with 1,735,000 bushels the week before 
and 583,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the first week in —_ 
were 7,597,000 pounds, as compared wit 
12,617,000 pounds the week before and 
9,281,000 pounds for the same week last 

ar. Exports of pork for the first week 
n July were 12,709,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 13,233,000 pounds the week 
before and 9,924,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 113 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 100 per 
cent for fat cattle, 90 per cent for sheep 
and 108 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the nag 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias, 
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Receipts at 
33] Chicago 





Receipts at 
2 other mkts. 


May 15 to 21 
May 22 to 28. 
May 29 to ow 4 
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July 4 to 10 








May 15 to 21. 
May 22 to 2 


8 
| May 29 to June 


June 6 toll .. 
June 12 to 18 
June 19 to 25 
June 26 to July 3 
July 4 to 10 








June 12 to 18 
June 19 to 25 
June 2 6to July 3 
July 4 to 10 








May 15 to 21 

May 22 to 28 

May 29 to June 4 

June 5 to 11 

June 12 to 18 

June 19 to 25 

June 26 to July 3 

July 4 to 10 95| 90 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combin 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 

seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 


ELECTRICITY ON FARMS 


The general consumption of electricity 
by electrically equipped farms is generally 
lower per customer than the amount cone 
sumed by town and city customers, ace 
cording to a survey of the present usé™ 
of electricity on Indiana farms which was 
recently completed by the rural engineer- 
ing department of Purdue University. 
Twenty-five rural electric lines in all sec- 
tions of the state were used as a source 
of data in the survey, 

The chief uses of electricity ag found 
by the investigators were for lighting 
residences and outhouses, running electric 
jrons and washing machines, and for mo- 
tors for pumping water and driving cream 
separators. The most common use of mo- 
tors over one-horse power was found to 
be for operating milking machines. Two 
motors were found to be used for grinding 
feed, while one farm was equipped with a 
25-horse power motor which is used for 
threshing, cutting ensilage and other 
heavy belt work. The chief use of elec- 
tricity as a source of heat was found to 
be for incubators, altho one farmer’s 
kitchen was equipped with an electric 
range. 

The information obtained in the sur- 
vey is to be used to assist in formulating 
the experimental program soon to be ini- 
tiated in two sections of the state, which 
will seek to discover for the farmer the 
utility and economy of electric power on ~ 
the farm. Indiana’s rapid advance in 
electrical development makes the electri- 
cal investigations being made by the Pur- 
due authorities in co-operation with the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Association and 
the Indiana Electric Light Association of 
prime importance to Hoosier farmers gen- 
erally, as the location of a source of com- 
paratively economical electrical power, 
available for farm use, could easily revo- 
lutionize farm practices generally in 
Indiana. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 


tOWA 

Central—Polk County, July 2—Very dry, 
but good weather for haying and har- 
vest. Most of the corn is laid by.—P. M. 
Parsons. : 

Western—Ida County, July 6—Very hot 
and dry. Pastures look as if they would 
burn. Corn good. Oats short. Hay light. 
—S. M. Corrie. 

Southern—Mahaska Tounty, July 9—Had 
a heavy rain last evening. Corn laid by 
and looking fine. Fall wheat in shock 
Part of barley cut. Will commence har- 
vesting oats the latter part of the week. 
About half the hay has been cut. ‘Yield 
light, quality good. Pastures short. Pig 
crop less than last year. Very few young 
colts in this section.—A. F. Deck. 

Southwestern—Page County, July 38— 
At the present time the prospects for a 
big corn crop are excellent, but we don’t 
forget that the critical time is in the 
tasseling and silking time, when much 
moisture is needed, Such extreme heat 
as we had in the last two or three days 
(100 in the shade) would burn the tassel, 
which is the bloom, and thus shorten the 
crop. The wheat harvest is on and fairly 
good, Most pieces of oats are tall enough 
to bind. Altho I left enough honey in 
the supers in the spring, the bees have 
consumed it all and filled none in. So 
at present we are short on honey, and 
no flattering prospects for any.—B. E. F. 

Central—Greene County, July 10—Oat 
cutting in Greene county is in full swing. 
Four weeks ago farmers believed that a 
half crop of oats could be expected in 
this section; since the rains they have 
changed their minds, however, as the oat 
crop here has come out wonderfully and 
promises en average yield. The prospects 
for corn were never more favorable than 
now, altho in the northern part of the 
county guite a few acres were drowned 
out by heavy rains. Corn in many fields 
in this vicinity has begun to tassel dur- 
ing the last few days. Some brood sows 
going to market. Farmers harvesting 
and making hay. Weather is very hot 
here.—Mrs. Andrew F. Carl. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, July 
10—Marly oats are ready to harvest. Will 
be good quality, but a few pieces are 
pretty short. Corn has made a record 
growth the last two weeks. Tassels are 
showing up in some fields. Haying has 
begun, but is a light crop. Strawberries 
were almost a failure. Red and black 
raspberries are about half a crop. The 
apple crop will be light. Hog market on 
the boom, but very few hogs on feed. 
The young pig crop is doing well, and 

out an average number.—C,. L. 
'Gentral—Poweshiek County, July 6— 
Some good showers lately; nice rain to the 
northwest in Toledo, Garwin and vicinity. 
Winter wheat ripe. Some cut and in the 
shock. Corn looking fine. Oats turning. 
Hay one-third of a crop. Potatoes look 
good. ‘Not much barley and not any rye 
this year.—F. A. W. 

Western—Shelby County, July 11—We 
are having plenty of rain and warm 
weather. Corn all laid by and the fields 
are mostly clean. Some corn tasseling 
out. One-third of the small grain has 
been cut, and looks to be good quality. 
Not much wheat. Plenty of pasture.—P. 
C. Nielsen. 

Southwestern—-Page County, July 8— 
Tast night we had 1.45 inches of rain. 
The wind lopped the corn a little. It 
will straighten ali right. The rain 
brightens our prospects for a crop very 
much. Our bees are storing honey now. 
—B. EB. F. 

Southeastern—Washington County, July 
10—Weather very hot since July 1. Good 
rain on the 6th. Corn plowing done, Oat 
harvest in pregress. Corn is making a 
fine growth. "Phe season has so far been 
unusually favorable.—J. J. McConnell. 

Northera—Palo Alto County, July 11— 





We had a good rain the evening of the 
8th, which will insure an early potato 
crop. Corn is looking fine and is most all 
laid by. Early oats cutting in full swing. 
A good many late oats will be ready by 
next week.—E. A. McMillin. 
Northwestern—Pocahontas County, July 
10—Hot weather continues; rainfall light 
to moderate; a few wind streaks that 


upset outbuildings and lodged = small 
grain. Haying is on. Early oats being 
cut. Heads and straw short, Corn all 


laid by except late replanting, which can 
yet be plowed. Some report of spring pig 
losses, Pastures rather short and flies 
very bad on all livestock.—F, Bloudil. 

Northern—Butler County, July 11—We 
are having fine weather out here, Hay 
making has started, but the hay crop is 
short this year. Early oats are getting 
ripe fast; will probably start cutting Tues- 
day or Wednesday. Pastures are in pret- 
ty good shape. Corn is growing fast in 
this good weather. All livestock well.— 
Geo. Mayer. 

Southern—Lucas County, July 10—The 
weather has been very hot the past week, 
with occasional thunder showers. The 
warm weather is just what the corn 
needs. Has made rapid growth in the 
last two weeks; mostly laid by. Early 
oats are being harvested; are short in 
straw, but well filled. Haying has be- 
gun. Meadows are light, but the hay is 
of extra good quality. Pastures very sat- 
isfactory. Stock all doing well.—Rollie 
V. Fight. 

Central—Webster County, July 11—The 
weather continues hot. Hay making and 
early oats cutting in full swing. Corn all 
laid by. Hay crop is good. Pastures are 
holding out finely. A few apples on trees 
where they were not frozen off. Oat crop 
looks fair. Not many farmers hiring 
help this year. Calves and pigs doing 
finely.—H. C. McCraeken. 

Central—Webster County, July 10—The 
weather has been very warm the last two 
weeks, and a good rain the 8th of this 
month has made corn grow wonderfully. 
Best fields are tasseling out. Early oats 
are cut this week. Judging from the 
average number of oats to the straw and 
the amdéunt of twine used to the acre, 
the yield will probably be a little below 
the average. Pastures good. Potatoes 
also look fine.—Oscar Peterson. 

Northeastern—Mitchell County, July 11 
—Haying is the order of the day; will be 
a light crop. Corn has been laid by and 
is growing every day. Oats are starting 
to ripen. Some fields have a thin stand. 
Not as much straw to handle as last year. 
Local market is paying 27 cents for eggs, 
spring chickens 23 cents, hens 18, cents, 
butter 44 cents.—C. H. 

Eastern—Clinton County, July 10—Corn 
is shoulder high and all laid by; never 
looked better; fine color and a good stand 
nearly everywhere. Farmers are making 
hay, which js up to average. Many are 
cutting grain, which also promises a 
heavy yield, especially the barley and 
oats. Heavy rains the past ten days have 
delayed field work; also the intense heat 
has been hard on men and teams. Pas- 
tures are freshening up since the rain.— 
Fred Schepers. 

Central—Hamilton County, July 11—All 
corn plowing done and is looking fine with 
the light shower we had this week. Oat 
harvest will start about Monday, and 
while not a heavy crop the quality will 
be good. The weather is ideal for grow- 
ing crops now. Tame hay ready to cut 
and some have started to cut.—J. W. N. 

Central—Hamilton County, July 10—- 
Corn is rapidly becoming the ‘‘tall corn.”’ 
It has made fine growth lately. Several 
fields were injured by hail this week. The 
early oats are ready for the harvester. 
Many fields are short. Late oats look 
promising. Clover and alfalfa are be- 
ginning to look better. All livestock ‘is 


looking very good. A fine showing at the 
fairs may be expected this fall, Fruit is 
practically a failure, Butter and eggs 
are holding their own. Roads fairly good. 
—Lacey Darnell. 


ILLINOIS 

Centrai—Peoria County, July 9$—Corn 
all a good color, is clean and all laid by, 
Several showers in the last two weeks, 
coupled with high temperatures, have put 
corn right to the front. What few early 
oats there were are cut, and late oats 
harvest just about to commence. The 
curing and putting up of the mixed clo- 
ver and timothy hay being delayed by 
frequent showers. Early potatoes, black- 
berries and raspberries entire failure, due 
to tate May freeze. Fruit scarce.—Cal 
Nickeson. 

Western—McDonough County, July 6— 
Weather hot, with local showers. Corn 
crop never better and ground in ideal 
condition. Wheat all harvested in good 
condition, with prospect of three-fourths 
of an average yield, with quality good. 
Oats short and mostly all cut, except a 
few late pieces. Clover hay crop late and 
light, owing to late frost in spring that 
seemed to stop growth, with a dry spell 
following to hold it at a standstill, and 
then the rains caused it to take a second 
growth. Potatoes seem to do as did the 
clover; frost checked the growth, and 
while the vines are fine, they don’t prom- 
ise to make any better potatoes. Timothy 
meadows light, with pasture mostly white 
clover. Recent rains are starting blue 
grass nicely. Not much stock on feed. 
Cattle and hogs mostly shipped out. Fruit 
crop short, with gardens splendid. Early 
cabbage never better.—Chas. E. Wallace. 


MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Andrew County, July 10 
—The wheat is all in the sheck and over 
half of the oats, and each promises a 
fair to good yield. We are having some 
real corn weather, 95 to 100 in the shade 
and about two showers a week—not 
enough to hurt small grain, but the best 
corn weather I nearly ever saw. Corn 
is fairly clean and very rank. Pastures 
good. Corn $1, oats 45 cents, wheat $1.25, 
hens 17 cents, springs 22: cents, eggs 25 
cents. Fat hogs all gone. Shotes living 
on the grass, and a little thin, but grow- 

ing some.—J. W. Griggs. 


KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, July 9— 
Harvesting all done and threshing com- 
menced, ‘The dry weather is hitting us 
hard, abso the hot weather, theremometer 
has stood 106 in the shade Wednesday; 
Tuesday it was 100; beginning to burn out 
the tassels on the corn. The smaller corn 
is rolling badly. Timothy hay mostly 
cut; making 1% tons per acre. Very lit- 
tle stock being shipped. Tried hard to 
rain last night, but only a trace fell. Blue 
grass pasture burned out; fire will run 
over it anywhere. Eggs 27 cents, cream 
33 cents.—F. D. Everingham. 


NEBRASKA 

East-Central—Sarpy County, July 10— 
Weather very dry ang corn is beginning 
to suffer. Threshing just starting; wheat 
yielding from 8 to 20 bushels, and oats 
from 15 to 30 bushels. Pastures very 
short. Hot winds and high temepratures 
have prevailed the early part of the 
month and rain is sorely needed for crops 
and fall plowing.—Amos K. Gramlich. 

Central—Platte County, July 10—Har- 


vest is qlmost over. Oats are short; 
wheat of good quality. Corn is tasseling 
and needs rain. So rar, prospectg for 


corn are the greatest since many years, 
and if we only get enough rain, a record 
breaker corn crop is in sight. Pasture is 





plentiful. Farmers are putting up the 





second cutting of alfalfa now,— 
Miksch. a 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, J 
—After working in the harvest fields 
week, I don’t feel like changing 
timates of wheat 12 to 15 bushels, oats 
to 35 bushels; very good quality of 
grains. Scarcely any barley or rye 
We have had a very fine week for 
vesting; two hot days, but a good 
both days. Harvest nearly over. T 
ing will start the last of the week, 
growing finely; mostly clean; coverg 
rows for July 4; every one hurrying, 
few went to celebrate: Harvest to 
alfalfa to cut and corn to lay by 
starting to thresh.—Charles M. Turner, 


MINNESOTA 


Southern—Freeborn County, July 
Hay is being cut and is a light crop, 
looks better now. Oats will be ripe 
than last year. Pastures have been 
proving recently. We have “had gm 
rains and win’ storms. Hogs are 
oats 39 cents, steers and heifers 4% 
cents, veal $8.50, eggs 26 cents.—J; 
Goslee. 

Central—Meeker County, July 
had lots of rain in June. No storms, * 
first cutting of alfalfa all cut. Corp 
plowed three times; some the last 
as it is waist high and of good color, 
and wheat, give promise ofa good 
Rye is turning; will be cut in a 
Pastures are good. Dairy cows are 
finely. Flax is fine and blooming, 
pig crop.—L: E. Olson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Southern—Jones County, July ¢~ 
aer having lots of nice rains. Came 
in time. Corn looks fine and is 
high. Sod corn looking better than it 
for years. Small grain surely has 
since the rains. Att headed out 
Early wheat getting ripe. Pastures 
hay growing finely. Alfalfa good, 
being cut for hay and some being left 
seed. Not much old grain left. Not 
hogs being fed. Quite a lot of flax 
raised this year.—G. M. Tompkins, 





1OWA FAIR TAKES IN MORE 
TERRITORY 


The Iowa State Fair and Exposition if 


offically changed its name to “The 
State Fair and National Livestock § 


according to formal action taken at 


meeting of the executive committee’ 
the board of directors. 

The action was taken to make 
name “more in keeping with the 
scope and character of the exposit' 
officials said. A resolution adopted 
the directors states: 

“The Iowa State Fair years ago 
grew anyone state or group of states 
the scope of its exhibits and in the 
of its features. It stands today as 
of the greatest national expositions 
North America. In magnitude It 
few equals and no superiors. . 

“It is therefore fitting that a name 
given which ‘will more exactly state 
scope of this great exposition.  Bé 
therefore resolved that the name, 
State Fair and Exposition,’ be changed! 
‘Iowa State Fair and National Liv 
Show.’”’ 

In announcing the change in name, 
management of the fair estimated 
more than 7,000 head of purebred 
stock from famous breeding farms in 
parts of the United States would be 
tered at the exposition at Des M 
August 26 to September 4. The @ 
value of this stock will be in excess 
$2,500,000. It will include the 
baby beef show ever held in the 
with more tha 500 head of prize 
rasied by boy and girl farmers on 
play. Cash premiums offered at 
year’s fair total more than $127,000. 





‘ ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—WE HOPE THAT AL DOESN’T GET A FLAT TIRE 
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ES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 
99—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 


SHORTHORNS 

g—A. B. Lindsey, Aurelia, Towa. 
30-—-Williams & Brand, Corwith, Ia. 
9—C. A. Oldsen, Wali Lake, Iowa, 
E. A. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa; sale 
Audubon. 
§—Dubes & Ohison, Aurelia, Towa. 

L. C. Oloff & Son, Ireton, Iowa, 
4k. H. Gambel & Sons, Hawarden, 
; sale at Sioux City. 


DUROCS 


m—Pence & Drew, Sigourney, Iowa. 

9—Fred N .Rupp, Cherokee, Iowa. 

1-R. E. Waldemer, Kiron, Towa. 

Ld. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa, 
J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 

“§McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

a uike Trier, Keota, Towa. 

1j—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 

1j—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ta, 

4—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 

WW—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 

ie. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


19—Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 
ey Dimig, Atlantic, lowa, 

93-R. R. Derbyshire, Alden, Iowa. 
in, 20—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
%—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
%—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
ks Trier, Keota, Iowa 

H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 

Sax A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


“POLAND CHINAS 

1h—Fred Sievers, Audubon, Iowa. 
ae Holmes, Ames, Iowa. 
30—C. . Crees, Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
1—C. Ps ‘Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia, 
9—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
$—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
| 5—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
§—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 

§—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
_> BE. Hudson & Son, Montezuma, 


fit —Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
#3—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
ay A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
1h—Johnson Bros., Leslie, lowa. 

1 1b—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
16—L. W. Lugar & Son, Penner Iowa, 
1l—Dr. C. C. Franks, Grimes, Iowa. 
ol Gruber, Farragut, Iowa. 
#2—Helgens Bros., Monticello, lowa. 
2—W. T. Haydick, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
2%—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 
#%—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa, 
2—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 


a. 

2—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
¢u—H. A .Wessells, Creston, Iowa. 
M—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
#%—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa. 

#—C. V. Day, Kamrar, Iowa. 

. I—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia, 
18—D. E. Hudson, Montezuma, Iowa. 
16—R. C. Henry,, Sheldon, Iowa. 
#8—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

2—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
%—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
8—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 

. §—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
.10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 

bb. 1l—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 

, 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
.18—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
"—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
a nelgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 

A. Wessells & Son, Creston, 


SPOTTED POLANDS 
1—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
.22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa; sale 
New Sharon. 
22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iay, sale 
New Sharon. 
A. Gray, Barnard, Mo. 
Messerschmitt & Son, 
. Clark, Nevada, Iow 
Wm. Dieleman & Son, 
; Sale in Newton, Iowa. 
J. D. Gates, Ravenwood, Mo. 

1—J. W. Lindsey & Son, Fosset, Mo. 
LMu—D. Messerschmitt, Hedrick, Iowa. 
li—Tom Hall, Stanberry, Mo. 
6—J. A. Johnson, Ravenwood, Mo. 

1é—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
N—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
%—Jas. Williams, Marcus, Iowa. 
4—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 

L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 

jM-Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 

8—-B. H. Reimer, Clearfield; lowa. 

| BE. F. Clark, Nevada, lowa. 
W. 1—D. V. Crawford & Sons, 

, lowa. 

Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
h%—Holtz & Hopp, Avoca, Iowa. 
w.%—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 


41—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
| 4~Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 


LM, E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 


Pg stot ote: 


Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
* Augustine, Rose Hill, 


Hed- 


ic ilduft, 


ex Ta. 





MINNESOTA FAIR, SEPTEMBER 
5 TO 12 
The Minnesota Fair and Northwest 
: Exposition will be held this year, 
‘mber 5-12. This is the second meet- 
of the Northwest Dairy Exposition 
Mnection with the state fair, and 
lists are coming in rapidly, insur- 
nd of the greatest dairy shows in 


; Sa State Fair’s beef cattle pre- 
eg 1925 have been increased $2,200. 
. oe is given by the joint, Twin 
pmittee of business men, which 
Bing past always sponsored the 
. _ Dairy Exposition, but this year 
bee offering prizes for the first time 
atte. This makes a total amount 


ty at the Minnesota State 


beef classes, $12,343, 


_ very 





Special heparan or isers 


tinue advertisements al running must have 
posers of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special pestinee, Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 


advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if . 


received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
e. 
» 


LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


JAMES I. HOAG, Office Address, 
Walnut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


SHORTHORNS—SHROPSHIRES 

A stop at the Doherty Bros.’ farms re- 
cently, of Rock Valley, Iowa, brought to 
our attention one of the very interesting 
features of purebred livestock produc- 
tion. These gentlemen have unbounded 
faith in strictly meritorious purebreds, 
and more especially when they are of the 
very bloodlines and close kin to those 
that have made notable records at the 
big shows and have been sought for by 
our very best breeders. In Shorthorns 
we found here such females as Maxwalton 
Augusta, by Masterpiece, dam by Avon- 
dale, same as produced the Gallmeyer 
champion; Maxwalton Mina 7th, daugh- 
ter of Maxwalton Mina 2d, hy Avondale, 
that produced the great bull, Browndale, 
and which With five other bulls she pro- 
duced sold for $20,500. Four of her daugh- 
ters are in this herd. Queen, a daughter 
of Imp. Fairy Queen 15th, bred by 8S, 
Campbell, has fourteen female descend- 
ants in the herd produced in the past 
seven years. ‘'Bhe breeding herd is tom- 
posed of others such as we have men- 
tioned, and, best of all, the cows are per- 
forming real dairy duty. A few young 
bulls are for sale, one an Augusta, In 
Shropshires these gentlemen have con- 
tinued .to place at the head of their flock 
for many years the best rams of the Me- 
Kerrow importations, several of the ewes 
being by Senator Bibby and sons of his. 
We wish to assure our readers that the 
flock is a most excallent one. These gen- 
tlemen are deserving of commendation 
for their foresight in holding to such 
specimens as they have and improving 
their flocks and herds under such adverse 
conditions as those from which we are 
now emerging. 
lines will find it profitable to visit their 
farms. Note their card, which 
elsewhere in this issue.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
CROW’S POLAND CHINAS 

October 5 is claimed by Mr. W. J. Crow, 
of Webb, Iowa, for his annual fall sale of 
Foland China boars, with a few top gilts 
included, Mr. Crow raised 170 spring 
pigs this season, and we are pleased to 
say that from the start there has been 
nothing to interfere with their growth, 
the first that this could be said for the 
past three years, and as a result we found 
an unusually good lot of big, smooth, 
rangy pigs, such as few breeders are able 
to show this year. Watch later issues for 
sale particulars.—Advertising Notice. 

HAYDEN'S SPOTTED ARMISTICE 

A fecent visit to the Spotted Poland 
herd of T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa, 
found him with a nice lot of Spots on 
hand. The new herd boar, Spotted Armis- 
tice, is looking good. A number of the 
sows now offered for sale are bred to this 
boar. They should make a good invest- 
ment for anyone needing brood sows. 
Write for prices, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
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TWO SHIPMENTS OF HOGS BRING 
$85,189.78 

No doubt two of the largest shipments 
from two firms has been made by J. I. 
Hensley & Sons, of Exira, Iowa, and 
Geo. N. Pringle, of Parks, Neb. a A 
Hensley & Sons sold 1,042 Hampshire hogs 
during the last week in June, which aver- 
aged 300 pounds. These Hampshires were 
uniform, and the whole shipment 
was sold to J. P. Squires Co., of Boston, 
thru a local buyer, J. S. Compton, of Val- 
ley Junction, Iowa. These hogs were 
Hensley & Sons’ own raisng and averaged 
300 pouds between ten and_= eleven 
months of age. The hogs were fed on 
corn, oats and ran on a pasture of al- 
falfa and blue grass. They were also 
fed some condensed buttermilk. Hensley 
& Sons have used purebred Hampshire 
boars for the last five years and they 
make the statement that since they have 
used purebred Hampshire boars they have 
increased their average from five or six 
pigs per sow raised to eight raised. Hens- 
ley & Sons still have a sping crop of over 
1,600 head and 250 brood sows. 

The second shipment was made by Geo. 
N. Fringle. The Prey Bros. Livestock 
Commission Co., of Denver, Colo., han- 
dled the string of twenty carloads of 
Hampshires. These hogs were sold July 
8, with t* > market 25 to 50 cents lower. 
These twenty carloads of Hampshires 
brought 25 cents above the top. or $13.75. 

The record breaking shipment of Geo. 
N. Pringle contained a total of 1,213 head 
of Hampshire hogs, of which 29 head 
were packing hogs. One thousand, one 
hundred and eighty-four head of good 
hogs weighed 332,380 pounds, or an aver- 
age weight of 280 pounds, and sold 
straight thru without a dock at $13.75, 
this price being 25 cents per hundred 
gbove the extreme top of Kansas City or 
St. Joseph, and 50 cents above the Omaha 
top. The entire twenty carloads came 
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Western Double - Tested Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
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2505 O St., 


South Omaha, Neb. 














































thru without a single cripple or dead hog. 
Mr. Pringle received a check for $45,189.78. 





MIDSUMMER SPRAY FOR LATE 
APPLES 


Fall and winter varieties of apples are 
subject to iajury from the second brood 
of codling moth worms late in July and 
early in August. Therefore, it is advis- 
able to spray the trees again during the 
last ten days of July. In occasional years 
it is possible to omit this spray and still 
get a high percentage of apples fit for 
eating. ‘This system is apt to cause some 
disappointment at. picking time. It is 
better to be on the safe side and spray 
in July. Lead arsenate at the rate of 
one and one-fourth pounds to fifty gallons 
of water is the material to use. In addi- 
tion, it is well to add a gallon of lime- 
sulfur solution or two-thirds of a pound 
of dry lime-sulfur. This material in- 
creases’the cost a little, but it serves to 
check late outbreaks of scab and sooty 
blotch. 





KENTUCKY LAMB SHOW A SUCCESS 


‘The second annual spring lamb show 
held at Louisville, Ky., June 24, was a 
successful show. The show was for the 
junior agricultural club members of Ken- 
tucky. Fifteen hundred lambs from ,nine- 
teen different counties made up the show. 
The grand champion lamb was shown by 
Miss Dorothy Elliott, of Larue county. 
Her lamb weighed 80 pounds and sold for 
90 cents a pound, netting the owner $72, 
besides the prize money and a silver cup. 
The average price of all lambs in the 
show was $16.30; the average weight was 
72 pounds. 








SHORTHORNS. 








Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to 16 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 
Royal Butterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad, 


HELD BROS., 


Good Shorthorns of Distinguished Breeding 


A select herd from which better Shorthorns 
emanate. More than that they are excellent milkers, 
A few young bulls for sale.—We aiso maintain a 


first clase flock of Sbhropshires. 
DOHE Reck Valley, Ka. 


Hinton, lowa 














ary BROS. le 


OLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were tn our show herd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hudson & Son, Kt. 5, Knoxville, Ia. 








HOLST KINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls: ages 3 to9 mo. Sire: ae 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 8.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress 


Ed. HRensink, Sioux Co., F Mospers, ia. 





ABEEDESR- ANGUS 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bulls of serviceable ages for sale. Good indivi- 
duals of popular breeding at $100.00 each. Inspection 
invited. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 








RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 munthe old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lowa 


SHEEP. 


or 











POLAND-.CHINAS 


POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of choice gilts bred for May lit- 
ters. Few due in early June. Write 


M. P. BHANCHER, ROLFE, 10WA 


POLAND PIGS 


Spring boars that are show prgspects 
now ready to ship. Priced reasonable. 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, fa,’ 


SPOTTED POLLAN D-CHIN AS. 


S Bred Sows and Gilts, 

otte OlANG Fem sess teen 

D — ° = wy e 
spote. 


Guarantee with pig and pelts, coi ‘Saceas 
mmune, T. BM. HAWDEN, Creston, lowa. 

















SPOTTED POLAND CHINA. PIGS 


for July delivery of Feb. and March farrow; also 
bave a few fall boare—one a real show hog. All sired 
by Ranger's Mainbow, the best breeding boar 
Spotted Ranger sired. Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Ia. 


SPOTTEDSOWS 


Bred to Harvester’s Boy, The Spencer and 
Mnglish Typefinder for Aug. and Sept. farrow. 

Come to the farm andsee 
them or write for prices. 


D. V. Crawford & Sons, Kariham, Ia. 


STATE FAIR VISITORS 


Look up our Spotted Polands. You will like them, 
Our fall sale will be held in Newton, Oct. 2nd, 
Wm. Dicleman & Son, Milde, iowa 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Bred Sows $60 to $75 for August, Sep- 
tember and October farrow 


Henry Field Seed Co., Shenandoah, ta. 


TAMWORTHS 


BS. F. BAKRIS FARES 
TAM W ORTHS 

Home of many champiovs. We 

row them % the hundred. 

one better. Circulars of win- 

ners ready. Farmers prices. 

J. ™M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, I!!!nols 


Tomahawk Tamworths 


We sell boars serviceable age—sows, gilts, epring 
pigs, all sired by Rose Hill Larry. Come to Sale 
September Oth on lowa Primary No. 7, near 
Jobaston Station. J. J. Newlin, R. 1, Grimes, Ia. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


For early fall farrow. Bred to Rose Hill Anchor IX, 
seven times Junior Champion Boar. Junior 
yearling Herd Boar for sale at an attractive 
Price. FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lows 


Tamworth Sows 


Bred for sarly fall farrow. Wecan also furnish 
some good show prospects suitable for club or open 
shows.—Kose Hill Anchors are always in the 
winning class. A. BM, Augustine, Rose Hill, lows, 





These will piease you. 


























CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Sows 


And gilts bred for June, Aug. or Sept. farrow. Sp 
pigs {n unrelated pairea and trios. Best of quality 
breeding. Write for description - prices. 
faction guaranteed. McMINL SW BHuOS. 
SONS, Melrose, lowa. 


RAMPSHIKES 
Hampshires jiix° tnd. tite that 


be well at $6 epectal price of $30.00 during the mon 

of July.—Crates $6250 extra. March pigs are very 
scarce. Take advantage of my July special price. 
mM, B. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, iowa 


DUROO JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON &2 SOR, 
Sac County, Kiron. lowa. 

















Oxford, Hamp- 
For Sale shire, Shropshire, 
Southdown and 
Rambouillet rams andewes. Show 


flocks for the 1925 State Fairs, Address: 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM, 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Grow Wool 


Merino sheep — do it. Write for literature 
list of breeders, 


The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
x EK N I a4. @ HIiIO. 


HORSES 














VYORKSHIRES 
Workshire Boars for summer and 
Some Good fall breeding, also giite any e and 
Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zabe. Jr. Rivers de, Ia. 


AUCTIONEERS 














AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter's Auc Auction School 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your $40 home study course this moath 
fer $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives. 











Belgians and Percherons 


126 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts, 
roans, sorrele and bays. Percherons, blacks a 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Holbert Farms, Greeley, Ia. 


JACES 


BLACK MAMMOTH JAGKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
ka Sto 6 years old. The big 


di Pre 














R. E. MILLER 


Live Steek Auetieneer 
Blanchard . 


lowa 

















LIVE stTeoen 
AUCTIONEER 


4.6. KRASCHEL scor-=see 


MH Cruise rseiseh, Auctioneer 
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| Wadhams| 
Tempered 
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& L, | Have you paid enough 
“Al q | attention to this oil 
, 7 Fe (yi Not enough if “Tempered” quality 9 


TA ct ga Seat 
- —™ nameamong countless others. Not enough unless 
Emphatic: you have realized that here and here alone an add- 


ed lubricating strength has been Tempered into oill 


Still not enough, ifsensing this, you have not brought 
this extra value home to yourself, day in and day 
out, season after season. And it cannot be enough 
till every motor on your farm—car, tractor, truck and 
power unit—is consistently kept crankcase-full with 


adhams 


Tempered 


Vex. Motor Oil 


Only in this way can you and your motors profit by the 
richer oiliness —the 10 to 36% more lubricating body re- 
tained at motor heat—the clingier protection to frictioning 
surfaces that the exclusive Wadhams processes have 
Tempered into oil. Get what is coming to you. Don’t let 
easy-going inattention rob your motor A-2654 
of the longer service life that you can 
insure as well as not. 
Insisting is Easy — 
Stop at the Red Disc Sign Tem pe red 


Tempered is made only by 4 
WADHAMS OIL COMPANY, «Milwaukee (0) £0) « Oil 














Makers of superior petroleum products since 1879. ‘‘Emphatically 
Independent”’ from all trusts or price-and-quality controlling combines. 
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